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Modernism in Architecture 


[A Debate held at The Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 21 May 1928] 


THE PRESIDENT, MR. WALTER 


HE PRESIDENT: The meeting this evening 
is to be devoted to a debate on ‘ Modernism 
in Architecture,” and I have much pleasure in 
calling upon Professor Beresford Pite to open the debate. 
Professor BERESFORD PITE [F.]: The pre- 
supposition of Modernism is manifestly against 
the stream of ‘Tradition, Antiquarianism and 
Revivalism. It is, indeed, a burning question with an 
architect to-day how to be modern. Unless he knows 
what the assessor wants, or unless his client has 
imposed upon him some fancy of his own, he has to sit 
down and ask himself ‘* What style shall I design this 
building in?” He ought not to ask that question. 
When St. Paul’s was burned down, it was rebuilt in 
the modern style, though I suppose you, Sir, would 
have urged the Institute and every member of it to 
petition the Government that it should have been 
rebuilt as it was before. If a disaster were to happen to 
Westminster Abbey now, what a to-do there would be 
if some dilettante don from Oxford, who read archi- 
tecture, perhaps had been a Fellow of his College, 
suggested they wanted a novel treatment with a 
rotunda in the midst of Westminster Abbey !—soine- 
thing which would be entirely up to date. Wisdom is 
justitied of her children, and time has justified Wren’s 
Modernism in St. Paul’s. 
Our difficulty is that we have been entirely sub- 
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merged since that date by an effete and feeble striving 
after antiquity. Our eyes are in the back of our heads, 
instead of in the front; we can see nothing straight. 
Our roof lines have to be curved, our pavings have 
to be crude, our glass has to be antique, before we 
can feel that we are either artists or architects. Well 
indeed it is that we face to-night the problem of 
Modernism. We want waking up; we want stirring 
out of this absurd reactionary want of courage, this 
inability to design, which has tied us down to the past 
for many generations. 

It is interesting to look back and see how this be- 
lauded classical tradition which we are urged to pick 
up and develop, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
finished up with three monuments of romantic art : 
3eckford’s Fonthill Abbey, Chambers’ Pagoda at Kew, 
and the Pavilion at Brighton. Much the same fate has 
awaited the Gothic Revival, which began well and 
became better, and opened the door toa living develop- 
ment of vital architecture. Street used plate-glass 
windows at the Law Courts, and Butterfield devoted all 
his ingenuity of design to Keble College Chapel. Then 
the whole thing was plunged back again into the 
antiquarian obsolescent darkness of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, where the ecclesiastical mind sticks to-day. 

It is time we thought for ourselves. It is time we arose 
and said, “‘ We are the heirs in possession of archi- 
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tectural forms which have been granted us; but 
let us think for ourselves.” And we proceed to do 
so. We lay aside the garments throw off the 
fashionable raiment, and stand in the nudity of our 


minds before our drawing boards and we proceed to 


far do we get? 


design on abstract principles. H¢ 
We have not got very far in England yet : students are 
them theatres, 
labelling them 

our abstract 


still designing gasworks and labelling 
they are still designing warehouses and 
town-halls. We are beginning to enjoy 


notions, feeling for proportion without knowing what 
proportion is, I am reminded of Lethaby’s quip about 
proportions : that a door 7 treet by 3 treet Was a good 
proportion because man moved vertically, but if a 
man moved on his stomac h, like a se rpent, 3 feet high 
and 7 feet wide would be a suitable proportion. The 
standard of proportion is, as yet, gue, impersonal, 
and, apart from the traditions, antiquated ; it does not 
exist. I do not think the Greeks bothered themselves 
about proportion. ‘They achieved it, but without 


it. You might ask if the 
roportion. They 
yout it. And we, if 


bothering themselves about 
Medizval men bothered about 

achieved it, but without thinking a 
we proceed frankly, nakedly, fearlessly, 
build, we shall achieve, without doubt, some recognis- 
able standards of proportion. The plan will be left to 
speak for itself. Construction and atmosphere will 
speak for themselves The architect has to come in with 


the refining, the modifying, the—I do not want to 


T 
I 
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to group and 


make a pun—the elevating influence, which he can 
bring to bear upon his problem. 

1 admit a difficulty comes in the way of Modernism 
when we consider memorials, art which is monu- 
mental. But the historic view refreshes us. Scott’s 
monument in Edinburgh; the Albert Memorial, 


which is the greatest work of its generation; the 


Victoria Memorial ; the Cenotaph. That is a progress 
in the use of the arts which is exceedingly instructive. 
We wind up without sculpture, without painting, 
almost without architecture This is the frame in 


which we find ourselves. But whether it is healthy or 
not, I leave you to judge, or \nything is 
healthy which will get rid of little patches of glass for 
architecture ; anything is healthy which will liberate 
plate glass and let it have its proper sphere as the 
finest product of building materials of the day. If we 
can make up our minds to tt sur heads from the 
past to the future, to think of art as men of science 
think of science, of our work 
instead of retrogressive, there may be 

Our difficulty is the provision of a practical ideal for 
the student. The efforts which are being made, 
chiefly on the Continent, are very extraordinary and 
1 [he Exhibition by the Architectural Associa- 


to ae it€ 


as being progressive 


some hope. 


exciting. ' 
tion of German Architecture is illuminating and a 
visit to Holland is equally so. ‘The Continent is 


striving with violence to get rid of the classical lition 
and to create a style which is indescrib: The 
Germans have invented a word for it—‘‘ Sachlic hkeit ” 

which The Times correspondent says is u islat- 
able, but I think it means the sackcloth style, which 
perhaps describes the art, coarse, hard, stern iving 


for effect. It is interesting to reflect that these cfects 
are traced back to England. M. Salomon Rei says 
that it began in England with Morris, and ( and 
Burne-Jones, It then proceeded to Belgium, where 
Hankar and Horta took it up. Otto Wagner, at Vienna, 
followed, subsequently copied by Berlin, and followed 
by ferro-concrete in France. It is interesting to find 
this movement brought back to England. It is for us to 
develop it; resolutely turning our faces forward, instead 
of backward. 

The time available will not permit of my entering 
into the practical difficulties, but the main practical 
difficulty is that this Institute insists upon the training 
of candidates for its examination in a wooden, peremp- 
tory, andignorant study of the historic styles of architec- 
ture. When this is reformed and a sound philosophical 
analysis, based upon a real study of the history which 
made Greek architecture the Modernism of its day, 
and which made Roman construction the Modernism of 
its day, and Gothic Modernism in its day, is carried 
out, our new material and our new requirements will, 
| hope, provide us with new ideals. 

Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A.: Mr. Pite 
has covered the ground with his usual address, though 
I am not quite clear whether he is a true Modernist 
or not. I have been asked to present the case from 
the other side, but this is not quite so simple as it 
might seem. 

There is one point I must refer to at once because itis 
rather a serious one. Professor Pite, who has much 
knowledge on these things, said the Greeks arrived at 
proportion practically without thinking of it. As a 
close student of the Greeks and their work, | am not 
prepared to admit that; they arrived at proportion 
by a continuous series of systematic studies; it was 
taught to them from A to Z. It is not to be sup- 
posed that even the most facile genius could arrive 
at proportion by just taking thought and saying “ This 
is proportion.” It is necessary to think it out, to 
analyse it, and work it out from top to bottom. ‘There- 
fore Professor Pite’s is not a sound historical generalisa- 
tion, and I must warn you against accepting it. It is 
one of the root questions whether out of your own 
consciousness you can arrive at a new language in 
any architecture. You cannot do it. 

On the other hand, I think there is some misunder- 
standing about this whole discussion, because, to a large 
extent, I find myself in agreement with Professor Pite. 

I imagine that I have been invited by the Council 
under an impression that I belong to the Old Guard in 
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Art, but, great as is my regard for that devoted band of 
warriors, | cannot claim to belong to them. La 
Garde weurt mais ne se rend pas may be all very 
well on the battlefield, but in the spiritual world it is 
apt to mean a living death, and it may surprise some 
of vou to hear that, when some important reforms were 
introduced in the Academy ten years ago, my colleagues, 
in quite a friendly way, used to call me “ Bolshie.” 
But | am neither a “‘ Bolshie ” nor a reactionary. I am, 
| venture to hope, a Humanist, finding good where one 
can, following the Aoyos Wheresoever it leads, and 
tilting at what I believe to be unsound in those matters 
which come within the range of my experience. You 
may recollect those fine lines in Matthew Arnold’s 
Schola’ Gypsy. 
‘ Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade.” 

And that represents my position far better than any 
words of mine. I do not present myself as a rigid 
champion of antiquity, because we must move on ; or 
as an enthusiastic advocate of ‘ tabul@ nove,’’ because 
the past is a priceless legacy, and because without 
study and knowledge of the past we are as a ship 
without a rudder. 

Of course, the dispute between the claims of the 
ancients and moderns is an old story. It provided 
a pleasant opportunity for discussion by the French 
Academies for quite half a century. It appeared in 
another form in Classic v. Romantic, degenerating into 
Classic v. Gothic in the nineteenth century—but in 
this century things have moved much faster, and it 
is a singular fact that France, which in the eighteenth 
century led all the countries of Europe in matters of 
Art, except our own, has become in the twentieth 
century the protagonist of their disintegration. ‘The 
ten plagues of Egypt are nothing to the series of spas- 
modic movements that have shaken painting and sculp- 
ture since the end of the nineteenth century. Even 
the sedate art of architecture has been dragged into 
the mud; indeed, a violent attempt is now being 
made to strip all clothing off her decent and respectable 
person, and leave her like the heathen goddesses in 
the groves of Blarney, ‘all standing naked in the 
open air,’ and though lip service is paid to the glories 
of the past, we are told to turn our back on them with 
the least possible delay. .W. Corbusier rejoices in 
the close relationship of his new architecture to 
Cubism, and he will find this exemplified in the 
latest thing in reinforced concrete bridges. He 
almost prophesies the end of society unless we accept 
what he terms a revolution in art. The test of all 
architecture is to be “* efficiency ” for its purpose, and 
efficiency of a very limited kind, the efficiency of the 
great liner, or the newest model in motor cars. Now 
it may surprise some of our younger men to hear that, 
nearer 40 than 30 years ago, this idea of making 
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architecture identical with efficiency was a common- 
place in the cheerful meetings of the old Art Workers’ 
Guild. Enthusiasm for guns, steamers, railway 
trains, and machinery was for a time the shibboleth 
of the elect. ‘Therefore the “‘ efficiency ’’ idea is not 
so new as our young enthusiasts suppose, but it 
remains as inadequate as ever—I will give you a case 
in point. The Agui/ania is a very efficient production 
—it completes the journey from New York to South- 
ampton in 6 days, and it is undoubtedly impressive 
by reason of its size and its suggestion of adequacy 
for its purpose and tremendous power. Yet | 
maintain that it is less beautiful than the six-masted 
barquentine FE, R. Sterling with all her sails set. 
But the £. R. Sterling took nine months to sail from 
Australia to England, and arrived in the Thames 
with only three masts standing—hardly efficient, yet 
beautiful. Big Bertha was unquestionably highly 
efficient. She could hurl projectiles of huge weight 
some 30 miles—indeed, on one occasion she threw 
them 70 miles, much to the surprise of the German 
gunners. Big Bertha was undoubtedly efficient, but 
she was also undeniably ugly. A French locomotive 
is efficient in the sense that it can drag an express 
train 70 miles an hour, till it runs off the line or into 
another train, but it is an unsightly, squalid object. 
As for motor cars, the motor cars that | watch from 
the top of No. 13 ’bus remind me of the cockroaches 
that industriously sprint across our bathroom floors. 
The fact is that the emotion excited by this sort of 
efficiency is not the zsthetic emotion at all, it is in- 
tellectual or ethical—the feeling that the thing has 
done what it was intended to do, a definition which 
would include many things with no claim whatever 
to esthetic value. It might even include the houses 
in the Rue Mallet-Stevens in Paris, so much admired 
by a vivacious lady journalist, though I am sceptical 
as to this. But, if we decline to accept mere efficiency 
as the test of architecture, what are we to take as our 
working test? I can offer you nothing beyond that 
time-honoured test of Aristotle, the judgment of 
that responsible person, bpovinos, the man of 
sense and knowledge, and 4 yaoi. the Humanist, 
to which I would add, as a useful if rather dangerous 
gloss, ‘‘ quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,” in 
other words, the test of centuries. By common 
consent, certain works are accepted as standards in 
the different arts. The Iliad and the Odyssey, for 
example, in literature—some of the Greek tragedies 
and comedies : 
of Shakespeare’s plays ; the work of the finest periods 
of Greek architecture and sculpture in the Arts, though 
the latest thing in criticism is to abjure their existence ; 
the works of Bach, Mozart and Beethoven, say, in 
music—the list can be extended as much as you like, 
but there can be no doubt that the value of certain 
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works of men has been placed practically beyond 
criticism by people of knowledge and intelligence in 
successive generations—and it is the qualities of these 
works, spiritual, intellectual and technical, for which 
one should seek in the study of past work. No good 
artist studies them for the sake of literal reproduction, 
but I maintain strongly that all who hope to be good 
artists should so far as they can steep themselves in 
the spirit of these mighty men of old, before they 
set out on untrodden tracks of their own, and my 
quarrel with the “ Modernist” is not that he wants 
to move forward, but that he tries to run before he 
can walk. The past, at any rate, provides a firm 
starting point, and a standard of attainment. More- 
over, in the arts of design, as in literature, there is a 
subtle pleasure to be derived from association, from 
allusions, from suggested rather than fully expressed 
emotion—echoes and cadences, from a world long 
past, yet still living in the soul of the poet and the 
artist. The charm of the Eclogues of Virgil is partly 
due to their reminiscence of those exquisite little pic- 
tures of the Sicilian shepherds that Theocritus had 
drawn over two hundred years before. Lycidas still 
holds its place of pride as the finest of all elegies in 
our language by its suggestion of the grave and 
chastened dignity of Virgil. Are we to lose all this ? 
Are we content to substitute for it the mechanised 
efficiency which seems to satisfy the soul of the 
‘* Modernist”? It is the continuity of life reaching 
far back into the past, and passing on through us into 
the future, that makes existence intelligible and 
immensely interesting to the humanist. I think 
that there is something more serious in this clash of 
art and mechanised life than appears on the surface. 
To the “‘ Modernist” there is no such thing as an 
absolute standard of beauty—an ‘idea of beauty,” 
to use the familiar phrase of Plato. The ‘‘ Modern- 
ist’s’ view is that beauty is merely relative ; he may 
fluke into it, but he doesn’t much care whether he 
does or does not, because he contends that the fact 
that the result answers its utilitarian purpose, 7pso 
facto, makes it beautiful. My view is that he termin- 
ates his labours too soon, that he stops just at the point 
where the artist should take up the running. 

I would urge our ‘‘ Modernists’”’ to think again. 
They have plenty of energy and ability, and we 
older men take a genuine interest in what they 
are doing, but to us it seems a pity that they should 
waste their labours on experiments which our wider 
experience leads us to think may end in smoke. 
With their wish to move forward, and not to be hide- 
bound by the past, all thoughtful people will sym- 
pathize, but, before venturing on uncharted seas, it 
is wise to see that the ship is well found and thoroughly 
equipped, and I would remind them that to turn 
one’s back on the past is to starve oneself spiritually, 


and is to substitute a mechanised existence {ur a life 
rich in those elements that make life most valuable. 

In a recent number of The Sunday Times | came 
across a remark of that acute critic, Mr. Ernest New- 
man, which seems to me to state the cas« 
““ Modernism” admirably. He was writi 
‘‘Atonalism,” the latest fad which attempts in music 
what ** Modernism ”’ attempts in architecture, painting 
and sculpture, and if you want to know what that is, 
you will have to listen to Herr Schénberg’s Pieryo; 
Lunaire. The Atonalists, he says, have failed to 
realize that “‘ the great masters have innovated very 
little ; they have been content to take over the main 
structure of music as they found it, and modify it 
here and there to their own needs.”’ That seems to 
me exactly what we architects ought to do. As Mr, 
Newman says, it is impossible to ‘invent a new 
language and at the same time to think in it,” and 
this is as true of graphic and plastic art as it is of 
music. The result will only be gibberish. The 
conclusion I come to is that neither side should 
ignore the other. We don’t want to stick in a rut, 
but neither do we want to run off the road and end 
in the ditch, 

The PRESIDENT: Professor Beresford  Pite 
and Sir Reginald Blomfield have given us much food 
for thought, and there are a good many young men 
here. You are often hearing men like ourselves who 
are getting on in life, and it will be interesting on an 
occasion like this to hear remarks from some younger 
men if they will give us their views on this important 
matter. Sometimes it is of value to get views of 
laymen. I wonder if Dr, Mackail will say anything. 

Dr. J. W. MACKAIL: The question, I think, seems 
largely to turn on what we mean by “ proportion,” and 
what value we attach to it. That is certainly true of the 
other arts, so far as I have been able to see, and [| think 
it is true of architecture, even, if possible, more vitally. 
That is to say, that what matters in architecture is 
the expression of the human spirit, and unless it be 
an expression of the human spirit, it is not worthy 
of being called an art—it is only an artifice. Valuable 
architecture as an expression of the human spirit 
lies in the degree to which it satisfies that instinct 
of proportion which is one of the innate qualities 
of the human race, a sense which is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to define. I quite agree with Professor 
Pite when he says that any rules of formal proportion 
are necessarily of an accidental nature. But that 
there is such a thing as proportion, an_ essential 
principle, no one can doubt. A man is trying to 
think out the meaning of his own sense of beauty. 
Proportion is one of the two elements which Aristotle 
laid down as constituting beauty. I do not think you 
can have beauty, in whatever materials you are working 
upon, without that instinct of proportion, But when 
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you have that sense of proportion, you may vary its 
working and its outcome infinitely. It was only the 
other day that I saw, not a hundred miles from 
London, a building—if 1 may so call it—which had 
proportion and had a strange beauty. It Was a gaso- 
meter. Half a mile from it was an imitative church 
in the Gothic manner, which was hideous. Why ? 
Mainly, I think, because the designer of the gasometer 
had somehow got proportion in his mind and in his 
soul; while the architect—I suppose it was an archi- 
tect—who was responsible for the church had not. 
He had imitated, but dully and blindly, without per- 
ception. If this be the case, need there be such a con- 
troversv between ‘ Modernist’ and ‘‘ Traditionalist,”’ 
as too often appears to be inevitable ? Need we have 
Sir Reginald Blomfield and the old academic type 
on the one hand, and on the other a representative 
of the violent unacademic type, such as Professor 
Pite ? Or cannot we reach, if we take pains to exercise 
our imaginations, some synthesis in which we shall 
realise that on the one hand all Art, if it is to be a living 
thing, must be a moving thing also ? And on the other 
hand, that by deliberately turning our backs on the 
past and on the amount of beauty which has been 
created by our predecessors and which still survives 
for our delight, we are not only turning our back on 
what we could learn, but we are cutting ourselves 
away from the roots of our life. It is in the past we 
are rooted and grounded, and we have grown up out 
of it. The attempt, therefore, to throw it overboard, 
to destroy everything and start afresh, is, I think, a 
mistake. But given that we have that sense of the 
continuity of real human progress, the further progress 
we shall be able to make will be very great indeed, 
for we shall have some basis to go upon. We shall 
then have some roots out of which the new life we 
are attempting to create can be drawn. In a good deal 
of the tentative experimental work of ‘‘ Modernists ”’ 
at the present day, they seem to have lost sight of 
some of the things which are most valuable. It may 
be that that phase is merely a temporary one ; that 
the ‘“ Modernists’”’ of a generation hence will have re- 
covered their hold on the continuity of life, of history, 
and will be able to resume in their own work not only 
what we call the past, but what we now call the present, 
a present which some of us look upon, I confess, with 
distaste, but others look upon with enthusiasm. 
Whichever be nearer the truth, the art which is now 
being evolved is something which is happening to 
human nature, and in which, together with the elements 
in its past, human nature in the future will find its 
basis. 

Mr. H. 8S. GOODHART-RENDEL [F.]: I have 
been thinking that possibly before the debate goes 
further we might make a distinction between two 
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things that might be meant by Modernism. If 
they are not distinguished there may be much mis- 
understanding in the further discussion. Modernism, 
in the sense of using modern materials in modern 
days for fulfilling modern needs—trying, as well as 
one can, to conform to special modern conditions 
under which work is done, is the only thing for us, 
If we chose to spend the rest of our time reproducing 
the Five Orders, we should still have to prop them up 
with reinforced concrete, because nobody would pay 
for our doing it in any other way. 

The other thing, which is more debatable, is the 
conscious Modernism of style that sometimes appears 
to have been evolved naturally in the work we see, 
but often seems artificially made. 

I would make one suggestion. I disagree with some 
conclusions which were drawn by Sir Reginald 
Blomfield when he spoke of Corbusier as being the 
essential voice of the modern movement. I do not 
think he is that, in anysense. I think he is one of those 
men who are born old-fashioned. I think he has the 
worst Victorian ethical view of architecture, and he 
only manages to be heard because he talks a great deal 
and is very noisy. A man I do admire and strongly 
distinguish from M. Corbusier is M. Stevens. Cor- 
busier concludes that the only proper window is that 
which gives most light with the least glass area. It is 
like saying that of all faces that have a nose and mouth 
that function perfectly, the one that does it with the 
least flesh and bone is the best. I notice that M. 
Corbusier invariably uses one kind only of each thing 
because his theories have led him to think it is the only 
logical kind, and must be applied in season and out of 
season. Now, Stevens says “ Let us see what we can do 
with these forms.”’ He uses Corbusier’s formulas in 
the most illogical fashion, because he has that superior 
thing which Corbusier has not, that sub-conscious 
instinct of what will be amusing, and it is his business 
to be amusing. I have a great opinion of Stevens’s 
works, because they amuse me ; those whom they do 
not amuse will probably not have so high an opinion 
of them. 

It seems to me that, if we are arguing about 
Modernism in style, style is a thing you give a 
great deal too much value to if you consciously try 
to do without it, just as we have given too much 
value to it for three centuries by trying to do every- 
thing with it. Style is something which matters 
very little. I once bought a book of recipes for 
cocktails, and I tried to make a few. And I concluded 
that there were about two things in the six given which 
tasted, and that the other four were put in because 
they sounded amusing and were an easy means of 
making each cocktail look a different one. It is the 
same with style; you can throw as little or as much 
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style into it as you choose, it is proportion and mass 
that give the taste. If you have a mind which feels 
so much moved by the styles of the past that it 1s easier 
for you to speak in those styles, you should do so. If 
you have not that type of mind—which few of us have 
by nature, though we have | 

there is a marvellous opportunity for 

present moment, when to be without styl 

sort of special public and you are all 

outrageous but delightful things y 


een Sug 


roested into it 


allowed to do as a stvlist. 


f 


fair to bring in a parallel 


t 


I suggest it is not quite 
between music and architecture, because music has 
developed without any big break, and nothing very 


much has troubled its tradition. It is 


a question 
whether we have had any architecture at all during the 
nineteenth century, though I think we have, in the 
works which Professor Beresford Pite mentioned. 
When the Gothic Revival forgot to be Medizval it 
made some great works. The position of the Moderns 
is that we have not hitherto been able to do architec- 
ture at all, and therefore it is necessary to make a change 
when you start doing a thing that you have not done 
for three hundred years. 
parallel between the frankly wanton experiments which 
have been tried in music and the d 
tried in architecture. 

I have suggested that the two forms of Modernism 
should be distinguished : those t erely moving 
with the times in construction, and tho hat are a 
definite search for new idioms because they are new 
And I now add a further suggestior \lost of the sane 


It means there is no exact 


perate remedies 


Modernism consists in elimin: \VIost of us have 
felt verv bored when we have had to draw in 
and dart | 


liked to leave them out. Ther 


that egg 

and that Corinthiat vould have 
vonder 

in work, because the most elaborate thing in the world 

vou do is open to suspicion that it has been done by 

a machine. ‘There is no fun plaster 

ceiling now when you know i 

rag, with the irregularities of 

cast. There is no 

railway i 


arriage 1s covered 


of thing you see & 
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that in the latest 
simplicity of the 
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to learn anvthing. 
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self in the work of the men of the past, but of going to 
the source from which they got their ideas. ‘The last 
speaker said music could not be compared with archi- 
tecture, but I am of the opinion that all arts are really 
the same. When I was in Germany last year I learned 
that Beethoven derived his ideas from the sounds he 
heard in the fields. We have heard much of the 
architecture of the Greeks and Romans, but no word 
about Egyptian architecture, though that goes back a 
good deal further. Egyptian works of art went for 
their inspiration to Nature, and the Greeks learned 
from the muscles, as you do in the dissecting room, 
The greatest thing the student of arts, inc iding 
architecture, can do is to go back to Nature for his 
ideas ; note the structure of the trees, animals and 
birds. 

The PRESIDENT: Professor Pite drew attention 
just now to the ‘‘ woodenness” of the Institute 
education. We have Mr. Fletcher with us to-night, and 
I wonder whether he has got anything to say about it. 

Mr. H. M. FLETCHER [F.]: I would like to say 
a few words about efficiency. With efficiency you have 
the beginning, but not the end. Surely efficiency 
should be taken as read. When you start to design a 
building, the first thing you have to make sure of is 
that the building answers its purpose. It is very 
largely a matter of plan. Any man who designs with 
thought and care for what he is doing will give all his 
attention to making his plan efficient; by which I 
do not mean merely that everything works well, 
but that due proportion is given to the kind of 
building which he is designing, whether he makes it 
dignified, with ample spaces, or whether everything 
is given up to the business purposes of the building. 
Every kind of building should have its own treatment 
in that way. But when he has made his building 
efficient, he has to clothe it in some way or other, and 
he has an infinite choice of forms in which to clothe 
it. I imagine that even WM. Corbusier, when he has 
designed a house, takes some care and thought whether 
his door is 2 metres by 1, or some other measurement, 
and he can alter the whole etfect of his building by such 
details as that. Proportion is not a matter of rules. 
You have to realise that for one building a door of a 
certain size is appropriate and gives the effect required, 
making the whole thing hang together ;_ whereas for 
inother you will require a door of a different shape. 
| think you can illustrate the subject of efficiency by 
going to nature, in the way a speaker has just men- 
A nettle is quite efficient for its purpose, or 
dog-mercury, or any of the common weeds in the 


tioned, 


i 
hedge. The wild rose is not more efficient for tts 
But it is the universal feeling of the whole 

: : aa 
1uman race that the wild rose is a more admirable 


purpose, 
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object than the nettle or the dog-mercury. And so 
with buildings. You cannot say that when you have 
got them absolutely efficient from the utilitarian point 
of view they are also efficient to express the purposes 
of the building. That is a matter of infinite study and 
care. 

As to education, I do not think I have very much 
to say. The Institute lays down the main lines upon 
which education is to be conducted: a certain know- 
ledge of history, and a certain knowledge of construc- 
tion, and—if Professor Pite will excuse me for saying 
so—a certain standard of design. I know he does not 
believe in it at all, but he is careful about his own 
standards; he knows that there are standards in 
design, that there are things which are “ not done,” 
and that people who habitually -do them have not 
reached that standard. Beyond that, I hope the 
Institute leaves to the different schools the power to 
carry out their education as they think best. The Board 
of Education exercises a sort of supervision over them, 
goes round and sees that they are up to that standard. 
I do not think you can teach Modernism. You can 
teach students to study the works of the past, not in 
order that they may adopt the features, which, as 
Mr. Goodhart-Rendel said, is neither here nor there. 
The point is whether you can build a structure which 
hangs together as a whole, and is not a collection of 
bits. For that purpose you must study buildings, 
whether modern or old buildings ; you must go about 
with your eyes well open, considering why one building 
is successful and another building is unsuccessful. 
In that way you must build in your own minds some 
sort of criterion or some collection of principles, not 
of rules, of eternal laws, which you can apply in 
criticising other buildings, and, as far as your powers 
permit, in designing the buildings which you have 
the chance of erecting. 

Mr. MAXWELL AYRTON [F.]: Modernism may 
be described as a real eagerness on the part of architects 
and designers to adopt modern materials and modern 
construction, and to help forward in their work, as 
far as possible, the adoption of those modern methods 
which we have to use. ‘The birth of ultra-modernism 
miy have come from imitation caused by the slug- 
gishness of the profession at large in accepting 
modern materials and modern construction. 

Mr. Fletcher said you cannot teach modernism, and 
with that I agree. Modernism, as the idea of sitting 
down at a drawing board and deciding to draw some- 
thing which nobody else had thought of, is a poor 
thing. You must teach and encourage the younger 
men to accept and look forward to the new form of 
materials and the new construction, and see how they 
can adapt them to the full. That is Modernism, as it 
should be accepted. 

Mr. R. A. DUNCAN [4.]: At present I think we 
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must be rather disturbed in our minds, or we should 
not be debating this question as to whether there was 
such a thing as Modernism, or any other kind of 
‘“ism.”’ We want to go back and see what has hap- 
pened, to find out why there has been this sort of 
disturbance. The vital question is, what has shifted 
the trend of Western civilization and deviated it from 
the old traditional development which could be 
observed up to the end of the eighteenth century? 
What has come in is science. This is the vital thing ; 
it is something new. No other civilisation has had 
science, in the sense we understand it to-day. Recently 
[ had some experience of what is likely and may 
possibly happen, and it is staggering beyond words. 
To-night, or within a few months, it may be possible 
to get electricity from the air, and thus wipe out our 
present system of obtaining power. The Bessemer 
steel process was invented in 1856 ; there are now 150 
different types of steel ; Ford uses 24 of them in his 
car. Aluminium was discovered in 1888, but it was 
not until 1goo that it was a practical material. There 
are only four alloys of aluminium at the present time ; 
in fifty years there will perhaps be fifty of them, and 
every other process will be altered in like manner. I 
believe Modernism to be a different method of 
looking at the Universe, enquiring into it, and dis- 
covering its inspiration, its systems of law and order ; 
it is this which is disturbing the old empirical 
methods of art, of politics, of economics, of religion, 
and of industry. Most people do not consider these 
things from the scientific point of view. ‘There is no 
science in economics or in politics or in religion, and 
there is very little science in many departments of our 
life. But science is nevertheless changing our civi- 
lization, we shall have to pull in line sooner or later, 
because science is a search for the truth and for the 
inspiration behind the Universe. However it may cut 
athwart our present ideas, that is what it is. Within the 
next hundred years, unless there is some disaster 
or we destroy ourselves by the misapplication of science 
we shall change the appearance of architecture and 
everything else. Look at what has happened in the last 
hundred years. Take the case of transport and com- 
munications. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when the Renaissance flooded over Europe, 
it took three years to go round the world; it now 
takes 33 days; such factors are rapidly internationalising 
architecture ; there is now much the same architec- 
ture in China, where the Western mind is operating, 
as in England, and in the future that kind of thing will 
spread much more rapidly. 

Major H. C. CORLETTE [F.]: Science, as I 
understand it, is merely knowledge in its various forms. 
Art seems to me to consist of a knowled~* of how to 
use practical things in connection with «.chitecture, 
but with a little something added to a mere knowledge 
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of scientific facts, something which transcends them. 
It is something which we can only describe as being 
of a mental and spiritual nature. After all, in order to 
speak to us,most buildings must have something inthem 
which is beyond utility and efhciency. We have heard 
references to-night to work done by the Egyptians, the 
Greeks and the Romans, as well as by those of Medizval 
times. I cannot help feeling that the 
Romans, the Goths in 
Modernists. And if we can onl) 

their great example, we can be Modernists and at the 
same time produce what I hope may be really fine 
architecture. What was their method of approach to 
their work? They took the actual things, the facts and 
problems of their day, and not with the 
mere notion of being efficient only, but with the 
was really fine 


Greeks, the 


their respective days were 


» some extent follow 


tackled them, 


intention of doing something 
as well as practical and usable [hey were not satis- 
fied with mere utilitarian ideas ; 
with the worship of wl 
added something of mind and spirit 
and gave a lasting delight t 1e generations to come. 
If we attempt, in the smallest degree, to follow their 
example we shall be Modernists, without being, shall | 


they were not satisfied 
They 
in their own day, 


at money could produce 


say, imitators of things we might very well leave alone. 

The Hon. H. A. PAKINGTON [4.]: 
of Modernism are inclined to think 
old place; but it is absurdly 
hind us a civilization of only about 10,000 


Opponents 
ie world is a very 
There is be- 
years, 
whereas there are probably ten thoi d thousand years 
What do we know about beauty ? We 
A child knows nothing about beautv ; 


in front of us. 

are mere babies. 
we have got to find out, we have got to look forward, and 
to look back too. And the best of rnists do look 
back, to find out what it was t] 
Corbusier, I believe, has hi fice full of beautiful 
antique furniture. I obje I \VIodernism ’ 
altogether. \ Regent 
Street in a coach-and-four 1 eccentric, but 
a person who builds a Georgi 


vat other men discovered. 
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person who ride lown 


1S ¢ onside red 


quite natural, I would prefer to talk about atur- 
alism’”’ and 
debate we have will be on 

Professor A. E. RICHAR N To-day we 


Hamburg, 


‘ ancientism,” al lope the next 


have heard a good deal about 
Amsterdam and Vladivostok 
what about the buildings in Sx 
tecture there? When I 

the issue to two points. Modernism, 
novelty, stunting, make-believe, fashion. The other 
is intelligent evolution, imaginative devisement—I do 


archi- 
» lines I narrow 


not use the word “ composition.”” This is my own 
view, and I know it to be the view of everybody in this 
room. And the Modernists at my back believe the 
same. We have learned to simplify, to invent, to 
economise. We have learned to meet new conditions. 
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Planning has shown us the lines on which the art 
to develop. Concrete has demonstrated new st 
possibilities. The copy-book has been relegat 
architectural nursery. But we architects ney: 
still have a just pride in the past, a reasonabk 
the present, and a keen desire to invent. In tl 
of Sullivan, Otto Wagner, Tony Garnier, etc., 


likely 
ictural 
to the 
heless 
lew of 
Works 

u will 
find a vindication of classical principles. The \ orks of 
these architects are up to date, they are structurally 
sound, and they continue the principles which have 
accompanied the architecture of the past. Yet we 
descend to discuss the scratching of surfaces and call 
it Modernism. ‘These men have advanced the art. 
Do the ultra Modernists think that other people are 
blind? Do they think others are not watching the 
world? Have they a monopoly: Have they ney 
principles to advance? No; they place before us 
photographs from every part of the world, and they 
say because you do not admire these photographs 
you are out of date. The “ yellow” ultra Press is full 
of such photographs. The ultra Modernists call upon us 
to forgo our birthright. Perish the thought! Because 
they have cut off their tails and made themselves 
comfortable, are we to do the same ? Have they any 
definite principles to offer us? No; they are not 
articulate, they cannot offer principles. I want prin- 
They talk of science. Men who are not 
Science does not give us 


ciples. 
scientists mouthing science ! 
They say Give us something to look at, 
Science ? Motor cars? People get tired of those 
things. They want beautiful surroundings. 
something to be said for intelligent evolution. The 
volume of opinion of this country will pursue a middle 
course, it will follow the political course of compromise. 
It is comforting to know that foreigners view us as 

so bad as we seem to ourselves. Indeed, ettorts are 
made abroad to copy some of the qualities of our 
domestic architecture. We still have the idea of pre- 
serving the landscape, and the London County Council, 
among other bodies, is making a noble effort. 
ing Modernism we find the Germans pointing to the 
Crystal Palace as a pioneer building. They say England 
started this movement, and give the Crystal Palace as 
an example. then we have had the Forth 
Bridge, and now we have that magnificent structure 
which is across the ‘Tweed, which is up to date, but 
the ultra Modernists will not speak of it. If it were in 
Sweden, we should be passing Gold Medals to Sweden 
for it. 

1 am not on the side of pride and prejudice ; my 
own attitude is that of sense and sensibility. | favour 
devisement in three dimensions: enquiry into new 
materials, blending of technical requirements, with 
structural adventure. I expected to hear this from 
the ultra Modernists. They, like all of us, will follow 
the middle course—it is inevitable. And the real 
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Modernists will be found among those who have the 
oreatest knowledge of the past. When I was at the 
Sorbonne, in Paris, I looked at the new statue of 
Richelieu. I said, ** This is recent; who is the young 
man who designed it?”’ They said, ‘ The sculptor is a 
man of mature years.” 

Mr. HOWARD ROBERTSON [F.]: Sir Reginald 
Blomfield has practically advocated the middle course 
mentioned by Professor Richardson. The trouble 
with the middle course is that up to the present it seems 
to have shown itself to be rather bankrupt. People have 
taken the glorious legacy of the past and they have 
dealt with it so atrociously that it has been said ‘* This 
is disrespect to the past, we must drop this procedure 
anddosomethingcreative.”’ [think people haveseen what 
this middle course of so-called respect has given us. No 
contribution has been made in ideas. ‘The ideas of 
our predecessors have been pilfered, and brains have 
stagnated. That is a point on which nobody has yet 
touched. The essence of the Modern view is that it 
has nothing to do in particular with the concrete house or 
Corbusier ; it has to do with the attitude of mind 
towards the architectural problem. ‘The Modernist is 
the man who is inclined to apply the brain once more, 
after it has been stagnant for a hundred years, to a 
fresh view of problems which are fresh to-day ; 
because, as Mr. Pakington said, science has advanced 
very much, He is trying to do it with a fresh outlook ; 
to use his brain for organising solutions to architectural 
problems. He sees London, he sees our suburbs, 
through which you can go for miles without seeing a 
building which reveals anyarchitectural interest. Andhe 
says that this is a result of plagiarism and the thoughtless 
following of tradition. ‘The minds of those responsible 
have been at work only in the smallest sense. They have 
not looked at the organization of architecture on a large 
scale. ‘The Modern is taking another attitude; he is 
saying “* We have all sorts of things to deal wit. in our 
buildings: electricity, heating pipes, large windows, and 
we have new materials. Our business is to make cities 
which are composed of these units. We are trying to 
make them in a better way than ever before.” I think 
the true Modern is applying himself to that problem. 
In Holland there has been a great movement in 
the organization of the new working quarters of 
Amsterdam. There something of a contributory 
nature has taken place. The squalid streets of ill- 
assorted character in Old Amsterdam have been 
replaced by beautiful streets of harmonious buildings, 
which are properly laid out. ‘Town planning is evident, 
The streets are bright and gay, and are good to live 
in. We are not accustomed to them and may not like 
them, but they are a great improvement on the streets 
of thirty years before. ‘The architecture of modern 
Holland is different to look at from the architecture of 
Mullet-Stevens—it is a truth that each country produces 
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its own type of architecture—but the point is that the 
mind behind this new architecture is, generally 
speaking, in all countries working along similar lines 
of thought and is trying to get back to fundamental 
ideals. ‘There is a great misuse of the word “* beauty.” 
Many buildings show it. ‘Take the Parthenon. If 
Greek architecture had never existed and somebody 
put the Parthenon in Hyde Park, I think there would 
have been well-trained architects and artists who would 
have called it a triangle set on a lot of drain pipes. I 
think there is much in habit and a gradual growth of 
appreciation. In judging architecture we should forget 
to be self conscious about beauty, which is, after all, 
largely a matter of personal taste, and try to find out 
whether those buildings have certain fine qualities. 
They may not have prettiness ; they may have impres- 
siveness and grandeur. 

I do not think the debate has been finite. Sir 
Reginald Blomfield and Professor Pite have been 
speaking along similar lines. Neither of them, I 
think, has given sufficient due to the mind of the 
architect, which is trying to assert itself and which 
is not primarily concerned with styles at all. As 
regards the schools, the Institute is a good guide to 
teaching in the profession. We must all have a brake 
on our energies, but I can fairly say that the Institute 
does not in any way dictate the kind of architecture 
which the student at the school has got to do. As 
Mr. Fletcher said, the Institute merely asks for a 
certain standard of qualifying attainment. But the 
Modernist is allowed as much scope as is due to his 
point of view, and [ think that point of view is fairly 
appreciated, 

Mr. H. W. CHESTER [4.]: This term “; Modern- 
ist’’ is unfortunate. It has come to be applied to 
the architecture which Corbusier has boomed so 
much in his books. He mav be a fine writer, but I do 
not think he can be considered as a good architect. 
| favour the so-called ‘* Modernist school,” but I 
would not like to say that Corbusier’s works are 
typical of the new architecture. ‘There are, however, 
some very fine Modernist structures in concrete, some 
houses, some larger buildings, such as the Centennial 
Hall at Breslau, and the concrete churches in Paris. 
Some of the modernist architects have attempted to 
design in an abstract manner, they have attempted 
something which, to the eye, is beautiful. 

I think there is much in this so-called Modernist 
architecture. ‘The time is due for a new style; we 
cannot get away from it. A consideration of history 
will show that architecture continually changes. In 
the last 200 years we have attempted to copy all the 
previous styles ; we have put up Greek buildings and 
Roman buildings ; we have attempted to copy Gothic, 
and Egyptian. And what have we left ? We must 
advance and go to something different, 
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The modern style will take inspiration from modern 
materials. Within the last quarter of a century the 
conditions in building have changed to a large extent. 
The materials we use nowadays are very different from 
those which were used thirty years ago, and this has 


largely been brought about by the use of steel work 
And spans are much bigger 


and reinforced concrete. 
than in previous years and the supports used are smaller. 
It seems to me, and, | think, to many others, that there 
is certainly a call for some form of architecture which 
will express this modern construction. It is a mistake 
for architects at the present day to keep on trying to 
adapt classic architecture and make it fit a type of 
building for which it is not suited. We strive, at all 
costs, to put in Orders ; we will have our cornices, 
our mouldings, and we are making difficult problems 
for ourselves in trying to fit these classical ornaments 
to buildings for which they are unsuitable. The so- 
called Modernist school of architects have got their 
ideals ; they want to produce a new type of architecture. 
Putting aside Corbusier, who is a bad advertisement 
for the movement, I think the Modernist is sincerely 
trying to get something which will adequately express 
the modern conditions in building. For, after all, what 
is architecture ? It is straightforward building, and it 
is the aim of the modern school to produce a building 
which adequately expresses its purpose and which is a 
beautiful building, though not necessarily belonging to 
any past style. 

Mr. CHARLES MARRIOTT: As a layman, | 
claim the privilege of sitting on the fence. And 
if I may approach things in a roundabout way, | 
would quote from Maeterlinck : ““ Mankind 1s beginning 
to understand that all that does not go as far as the logical 
conclusion of its intelligence is but a useless game by 
the wayside.”” That is asound argument for Modernism. 
But on the same page of my notebook I| have entered : 
‘“‘ Every truth to produce the effect of truth requires 
focussing, and Christ Himself, had He been addressing 
Plato instead of speaking to fishermen, would probably 
have said to him things different from those He did say.” 
If you transform individuals into conditions, that applies 
to architecture. We want to go as far as the logical 
conclusions of our intelligence, but having regard to 
all the conditions. And I would like to go back to 
the best definition of architecture I have ever read, 
and Sir Reginald Blomfield is responsible for it: 
‘* The art of ordered building.” If 


or bricks and apply the system the Greeks evolved 


you take concrete 


from long stones, it is not ordered building, and you 
are imposing an Order on something which does not 
correspond to it. Somebody said there is the test of 
the centuries. What are the things which have sur- 
vived in art from the centuries ? They are the things 
1e conditions of their day. 


1 
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that conformed to all t 
The imperfect works of art are the things which failed 
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at some point to conform to all the conditions of their 
day. We are faced with very different 
from those of the Greeks, and I ask you t 
the Parthenon in brick. Many people tai 
proportion, I cannot think of proportio; except 
in relation to all the factors. If the Greeks nad had 
for their materials concrete or brick, I think their 
proportions would have worked out into so 
different from those of the Parthenon. But in al] 
these matters we have to consider context. Where 
will yourbuilding be ? Iam out for Modernism where 
you have a clear field and have not to consider your 
neighbours. That is where the second quotation | used 
comes in; you have to consider the conditions and the 
people to whom you are speaking. I should not express 
myself on any problem of life in the same way in the 
drawing-room of a Victorian spinster as I should among 
men of my own age and experience. My opinions 
would not alter, but I should adopt a different form of 
statement. If you are up against some fine works of 
the past, you may still be modern in principle, but you 
adapt your form of statement to your surroundings, 
If you have a new arterial road, you can go all out for 
Modernism and base your design on all the factors, 
And among them we have to consider human sensibility. 
People say much about efficiency, and I find that when 
people are talking about efficiency | am _ thinking 
about what I should say under the heading of beauty. 
[f an efficient thing is not beautiful, there is something 
wrong with its efficiency. You will say So-and-So isa 
splendid workman, he does his work well, but nobody 
can work with him. Well, that man is not an efficient 
workman ; the man is not efficient if he annoys his 
fellow workmen in doing his job. It is the same with 
architecture. We are tied down to words ; and all 
these words like “ efficiency ” and “ proportion ” are 
relative. Relative to what ? If you get down to your 
job and take all the conditions into account, at the end 
you will find yourself both Modern and Traditional. 
Mr. F. E. TOWNDROW [4.]: It was towards 
the end of the discussion that someone discovered 
that the architect had a mind. And most of us agreed 
there was something wrong with it, but we could not 
diagnose what it was. There zs something wrong 
about architects’ minds; when we reflect on their 
works we shall see there is something immoral about 
What it is that is wrong, it is our business 
to discover. It is not sufficient for us to look at 
Corbusier or other men, or to say that ancient 
Greeks did their work in a certain way; it is not 
enough for us to say this sort of discussion has 
taken place in the past. One speaker touched on a 
fundamental point, and that is that the world is as 
yet very young ; it is likely we are nothing but a back- 
wash of Greece. This heritage of zsthetic miscon- 
ception has gone on to the present day; nothing has 
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happened which matters much. ‘The Renaissance was 
a great intellectual revival, but I doubt if it counted 
for as much as would alter form. This world of science 
must alier form, and what must alter architecture is 
structure. We must grasp, at the beginning, that 
beauty is an attitude of the mind; nothing more. 
When | first saw the big oil liner ‘‘ Asturias ” at South- 
ampton | said *“* That is rather ugly.””, When I saw it 
the next day I said ‘‘ There is something about that,” and 
on the third day I thought it was beautiful. What is 
the germ of this attitude of mind? It must be that, 
basically, there is need for it, amoral need. ‘That it has 
truth, and that is all we can get back to. ‘Truth is beauty, 
and beauty truth. That is so old and ordinary that you 
might despise it; but it is fundamental, and all the 
philosophies of the ages have not gone further than 
that. Certain modern things appeal to us; an aero- 
plane is a thing of beauty, one which cannot fly is 
ludicrous, and that is because it is inefficient. No 
one has touched on what is the most efficient thing, 
which has nothing unnecessary about it, and that is 
the human body. As soon as the human body takes 
on unnecessary fat, it loses some of its beauty. Beauty 
isan attitude of the mind, A friend of mine, who plays 
golf in this country, has come back from America. He 
wears plus fours. He said “‘ When I first saw the golfers 
over there with the linen things over their knees | 
laughed at them, but in time you get used to them; 
when you see the best people wearing them.” 

The last speaker brought the discussion back to 
where it ought to be. He said structure was the basis 
of the whole thing, but structure alone was not sufh- 
cient. The basis of the whole thing is to be absolutely 
true. I know there is such a thing as unity, but what 
is also important about structure is the indication of it ; 
the human mind could not grasp it unless it was focus- 
sed. ‘The architect comes in and gives expression 
to the organic idea of a structure. That is where the 
artist comes in. I do not think structure is sufficient, 
in the present state of man’s intelligence. Man is just 
evolving ; he has got a conception of beauty, which 
may be a survival from the Greeks, vet structure is a 
necessary factor. Architecture must get down to 
structure, which by itself may not be sufficient, but if 
we could persuade ourselves to return to it for forty 
years, possibly a new architecture would come from it. 


The following letter from Professor LE’THABY was 
read by Mr. MacAlister : 
111, Inverness Terrace, 
London, W.2. 
Deak Mr. MacAtister,—I am going to be away 
during May and shall not be able to be present at your 
meeting on the 21st. I am sure it will be interesting, 
and thank you greatly for the kind thought of sending 
me an invitation. 
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I should like to have had the chance of making the 
remark that there are two quite opposed things which 
go by the name of “ Modernism in Architecture.” 
One, reasonable building, and the other just another 
form of “crank,” cubism, and jazzery jump. Many 
people appear to be all agog about this latter as some- 
thing they may call a “ style’ and imitate from the 
Continent. The first variety of “‘ Modernism” we shall 
surely have to attempt some time within, say, 20 or 
200 years, but I am afraid we shall put it off until we 
can think of that too as a “ style” we may copy. Of 
course, it is properly an experimental way like the 
steamship and aeroplane styles.—Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) W. R. LetTuasy. 

Sir HERBERT BAKER [F.] : I think the moral of 
the controversy lies in a very simple maxim which is 
eminently classical and also eternal, and therefore 
modern : ‘* Observe the golden mean.”’ It is a plati- 
tude to say the truth lies between half-truths on either 
side, but if you exaggerate half-truths on the one side, 
you will get a reaction to the other. And so, at the begin- 
ning of the last century, when classical architecture came 
to be a spiritless formalism, you saw a reaction into ro- 
manticism, imitation Gothic, and so on. I think at the 
present day, if architecture is getting into the extreme 
of Modernism, there must be some stereotyping in our 
architectural education as well as the causes which Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel emphasised. But I do not think we 
need be afraid of Modernism at the present day ; I think 
English people are much too sensible. Sir Reginald 
Blomfield thought it would end in smoke, and Mr, 
Goodhart-Rendel thought it would end in a cul-de- 
sac. I would apply another simile and say it will end 
in an explosion, which will leave some dust behind, 
and whatever may be good in the movement will be 
the dust added to the mountain of Tradition, which, 
in itself, can never be moved, though often a little 
shaking may do it considerable good. It would be 
all to the good if it shook out such atrophied appen- 
dices as triglyphs and crockets. The art of architec- 
ture is rather apt to be lost in the material side, which is 
necessarily very strong. So much of our work is prose, 
and so little poetry, that we have to go to the other arts 
for criticism, Not having the eloquence of Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, I have made a few notes, which 
express what he has so well said. I have an extract 
from Hazlitt :—‘‘ A study of the classics teaches us to 
believe that there is something really great and excellent 
in the world, surviving all the shocks of accident 
and fluctuations of opinions. We feel the presence 
of that power, which gives immortality to human 
thought and actions, and catch the flame of enthusiasm 
from all nations and ages. It is hard to find,in minds 
otherwise formed, either a real love of excellence or 
a belief that any other excellence exists superior to 
their own.”” And I have also made a few notes from 
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errors to suppose that there is a thing 
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compares the greatest poets, Milton and Shakespeare, 
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and direct classicism, his simplest poetry is s 
classical tradition. Shakespeare is generally thought to 
be at the other extreme, with his ‘‘ nati 
wild, and was, I suppose, thoug] ‘modern ”’ in 
his day. All through his his metaphors, 
his form, his meanings, there is alwa this under- 
current of tradition, inherited from the past. Murray 
says, ‘‘ An undercurrent of desi passions ”’ 
he is talking of the drama, |! 
same in all arts 
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the root of our most intimat ‘motions, and been 
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Before 
in this 
which is 


roportion was a 


phantasy. Suppose that the Greeks had had iron gir. 
ders, is it not reasonable to suppose that the portico of 
the Parthenon would have had a stanchio: 
end, and the inevitable system of proportion created 
upon modules of intercolumniation would not then 
have existed. ‘The art of proportion on which our 
classical brothers live and thrive would have di pPpeared 
in the presence of steel construction in the hands of 
the Greek ! 

Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD: I should like 
to congratulate the R.I.B.A. on its vitality, I do 
not suppose that anything any of us have said to- 
night will convince those who take different views. The 
satisfactory thing is that a genuine interest has been 
shown on this question of Modernism, and some ver 
thoughtful speeches, not that I agree with them always, 
have been made by some of our younger Members, 
It shows that the Institute is alive and doing its work. 
‘There have been one or two misunderstandings evident 
which | would like to correct. 1 seem to be supposed to 
be an advocate of the reproduction of Classic styles, Iam 
nothing of the kind ; | am very much in sympathy with 
these experiments. All I suggested was that people 
should look carefully where they are going, and in order 
to do so, they should acquaint themselves with what 
has been done in the past. I do not at all say they 
should reproduce these works. All great writers steep 
themselves in the best literature of the past before 
doing any writing themselves, and architects should be 
steeped in the great works of the past in the same way. 
You should furnish your own minds with these, not for 
reproduction, ‘Then you can go ahead and do what you 
like. I must say this in defence of myself, because 
several of the speakers talked about modern work, Two 
or three years ago 1 saw what they were doing in 
Sweden, and I was enormously impressed. A certain 
church I saw in Stockholm was constructed in 
reinforced concrete, except for the casing, and it 1s 
the most original Gothic church I have seen; it 1s 
the only original modern Gothic church of the kind 
[ know of. 

\ir. Goodhart-Rendel made a sound distinction in 
discriminating between phases of style and design and 
the use of the modern materials. Of course, all sensible 
architects know you must do the best you can with the 
modern materials ; we are all trying to do it. But when 
it comes to the latest forms and efforts at expression, we 
do not entirely accept them. 

Mr. Marriott hit the nail on the head in this matter 
of context. When you have got a big stretch of uninter- 
rupted country, there is no reason why you should not 
do what you like; but when you are in polite com- 
pany you must be polite, and that is what we, as prac- 
titioners with common sense, try to do. And the truth 
lies between us. Some of our more ardent architects do 
not accept that. We do not want to stick in the rut, but 
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we wait to get what we can from the past, and then go 
ahead with a good conscience. 

The PRESIDENT: My opinion on this subject | 
think | can put before you in a very few words, I be- 
lieve that Modernism is architecture applied to modern 
methods and to the materials we have to-day. If we 
apply them in that way, that is all Modernism should 
mean : it is all it means to me. 

As President, I should say this. ‘The business of this 
Institute, I believe, is to see that men get the best pos- 
sible teaching and training as architects under condi- 
tions of freedom in regard to the various schools of 
design, and I was glad to hear Mr. Robertson say we 
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help in that direction. Secondly, to ensure that they 
are soundly equipped in matters of construction, mate- 
rials, and practice. Thirdly, to see that what is done in 
the present and future is done with a knowledge of 
what has been done in the past. Fourthly, to ensure 
that all are given fair opportunities of seeing what they 
can do in the creation of fine architecture. Fifthly, to 
encourage, as far as possible, the development of indi- 
vidual genius of design, provided it is based upon a 
sound knowledge of building and a sincere desire to 
provide the best possible solution of the problems that 
face modern architects. I believe this Institute stands 
for all those principles, 





The following contribution to the discussion has 
been received from the Rt. Hon. Lord Riddell 
(Hon. A.] with the accompanying letter : 

31 May 1928. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Deak Mr. Epiror,—When we met after the Dis- 
cussion on 21 May, you were good enough to suggest 
that my views as a frequent building owner and man 
in the street might be of interest to my fellow members 


of the R.I.B.A. Here they are—quantum valeat, as the 
lawyers say. I may mention, however, that the 
article has been written for publication in one of the 
newspapers with which I am connected, as I am anxious 
to take another opportunity of creating a wider interest 
in architecture. I give this explanation as I should not 
like my fellow-members of the R.I.B.A. to think that 
an ignoramus is butting into the sacred precincts !— 
Sincerely yours, RIDDELL. 


Architectural Mysteries 
BY LORD RIDDELL. 


Mr. Walter ‘Tapper, the distinguished President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, has pro- 
pounded an interesting theory. He contends, as I 
understand, that the minds and character of men and 
women are largely influenced by their architectural 
surroundings. If we live among stately, dignified 
buildings, we are likely to bestately and dignified. If 
we live among sordid, mean buildings, we are likely 
to be mean and sordid. This is an attractive idea, but 
it requires verification. Many mean people live in 
fine mansions, and many fine people live in miserable 
little houses. Unhappily, most people pay little 
attention to the architectural features of buildings 
they pass hundreds of times in the course of a year. 
How many of us could give a more or less accurate 
description of the buildings in the principal streets of 
the town or city where we live ? My readers can test 
this for themselves. As a matter of curiosity let them 
examine the buildings they pass from day to day. 
They will find how little they know about the upper 
storeys. 

The truth is that many people are affected very 
slightly by their surroundings. Much of the best 
work, including creative work, has been done under 
apparently most disadvantageous conditions. Bright- 
ness and space have more influence than form. A 


liberal dose of white paint would entirely change the 
appearance of the poorer parts of most towns. Un- 
painted brick and stucco absorb instead of reflecting 
light. There can be no doubt, however, that Mr. 
Tapper is partially right. A prominent structure like 
St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Edinburgh Castle, or St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool, strikes the popular imagination and thus produces 
an elevating effect that permeates the whole com- 
munity. Such buildings may not make the mean 
dignified, or the sordid stately, but they tend to pro- 
duce civic pride and to infuse personality into the whole 
district. What would London be without St. Paul’s ? 
As Sir Christopher Wren himself says : 

Architecture has its political Use: Public Buildings being 
the Ornament of a Country; it establishes a Nation, draws 
People and Commerce ; makes the People love their native 
Country, which Passion is the original of all great Actions in a 
Commonwealth. ‘The Emulation of the Cities of Greece was 
the true Cause of their Greatness. ‘The obstinate Valour of 
the Jews, occasioned by the Love of their ‘Temples, was a 
Cement that held together that People, for many Ages, through 
infinite Changes. 

On the other hand there can be no doubt that the 
architecture of a city reflects the character and occupa- 
tions of its inhabitants, its wealth, and in some degree 
its culture. Professor Lethaby, in his delightful work, 
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Form in Civilization (Oxford University 


Press, 1922), 
Says é 

Towns and civilization are two words for nearly one thing ; 
the City is the manifestation of the s] yf its population and 
the larger body it builds for it | 
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illuminating observations on this subject, when | 
reached home I[ turned up his ‘‘ Tract on Archit 
in Parentalia, and my friend, Sir Lawrence Weaver's, 
charming life of the great man, Sir Christopher Wren. 
Scientist, Scholar, and Architect (Country Life Library, 
1923). ‘This is what Sir Christopher says. It should 
be noted that his observations apply with equal torce to 
all styles and forms of construction—brick, stonc, steel 


girders, concrete or wood :— 


cture”’ 


Beauty is a Harmony of Objects, begetting Pleas y the 
Eve. ‘There are two Causes of Beauty—natural and « mari 
Natural is from Geometry, consisting in Uniformity (that is 
Equality) and Proportion. Customary Beauty is begotten by 
t of our Senses to those Objects which al isuall 

to us for other Causes, as Familiarity or ticular 
on breeds a Love to Things not in themselves lovely 

‘re lies the great Occasion of Errors, here is tried the Archi- 

’s Judgment, but always the true ‘Test is natural or geo- 

etrical Beauty. Geometrical Figures are natural more 
beautiful than other irregular ; in this all consent as to a Law 
of Nature. Of geometrical Figures, the Square and the Circle 
are most beautiful; next the Parallelogram and _ the 
Strait Lines are more beautiful than Curve. ... “here 
only two beautiful Positions of strait Lines, perpendicu 
horizontal ; this is from Nature and consequently Ne 
no other than upright being firm. 

Beauty, Firmness and Convenience are the Principl the 
two first depend upon geometrical Reasons of Opti 
Staticks ; the third only makes the Variety. 

Nodern authors who have treated of Architecture seem 
n the 
Architraves and Cornices in the 
several Orders, as they are distinguished into Dorick, Ionick, 
Corinthian and Composite, and in these Proportions finding 
ancient Fabricks of the Greeks and Romans 
(though more arbitrarily used than they care to acknowledge) 
they have reduced them into Rules, too strict and pedantick, 
and so as not to be transgressed, without the Crime of 
Barbarity, though in their own Nature they are but the Modes 
and Fashions of those ages wherein they were used. 


s and 


generally to have little more in view, but to set dow 
Proportions of Columns, 


them in the 


Someone recently remarked that bad design is often 
produced by the desire to show off, or, to put the point 
in another way, by an excessive attempt to be original. 
In other words, vanity is an architectural vice to be 

This fits in with Sir Christopher’s views. 
He says in effect that the architect is bound by certain 
which 


v be changed to suit new conditions, 


avoided. 
considerations cannot be. disre- 

vles ma 

yut new styles must conform to unchanging geo- 
As Wren says in one of his 

ers, building, having the attribute of eternal, 
Fantastic shapes are 
It is the custom of British architects to 
Con- 
sequently we may note with interest that American 
architects are strict adherents to Sir Christopher's 
theories. Furthermore, they are not 
copying and adapting. 
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converted to the use of Chicago dealers in pork, who 
are thus enabled to carry on their gruesome trade 
in surroundings of classical beauty. Furthermore, 
convenience has not been sacrificed to appearance. 
Beauty is combined with admirable internal planning. 
Adherence to Wren’s theories may be perceived also in 
the modern skyscrapers, which are constructed on 
strict geometrical principles that would have rejoiced 
his heart. 

The R.I.B.A. discussion ranged over other subjects, 
notably the desecration of the countryside by hideous 
petrol-filling stations and ugly buildings. 
~ The former are one of the scandals of the age. When 
vith an air of virtue the oil companies abandoned the 
unsightly placards with which they had disfigured the 
ields adjoining railways, there was a general sigh of 
relief. But it soon appeared that if we had been 
chastised with whips we were to be chastised with 


The R.LB.A. 


The Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute was held on 
Wednesday, May 23rd, in the Hall of Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, the President, Mr. WALTER TAPPER, A.R.A., 
in the chair. 

The Guest of Honour was His Royal Highness the 
DURE «f YORE. IC... PL. BT. GACWEG., 
G.C.V.O. 

After the loyal toasts had been proposed by the 
President, 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK 
sad: Mr. President, your Grace, your Eminence, my 
lords, ladies and gentlemen, I thank you very sincerely 
for the kind words with which the toast of my Family 
has been proposed, and the manner in which you have 
received it. I am very glad to be with you and to be 
the guest, for the first time, of so distinguished a body as 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

I have a pleasant duty to perform to-night, in that I 
have the honour to propose the toast of this Institute. 
In this country and in this Empire of ours, architecture 
means the Royal Institute of British Architects, and the 
Institute means architecture. And in asking you to 
drink the health of this noble Institute I am asking you 
tohonour the art of architecture. At your annual dinner 
two years ago, my brother, the Prince of Wales, addressed 
you on this subject. I have been reading his speech, 
and I find that he spoke to you on the importance of 
architecture in our daily life, of the fact that—whether 
we like it or not—we are surrounded by architecture, 
good or bad, and that there is no escaping from its 
influence. Therefore I am sure you will agree with me 
when I say that this influence which surrounds us should 
be of the finest possible quality. I am tempted, at the 
risk of repetition, to enlarge on that argument this 
evening. I think it is one of those things that the ordinary 
citizen is inclined to forget. He is so familiar with his 
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scorpions, in the shape of these petrol-filling horrorss 
Let us hope that the companies will see the error of 
their ways, and that if they do not local authorities 
will take immediate steps to rescue us from a public 
nuisance. ‘The pumps and stations might easily have 
been designed in a more pleasing fashion. 

The bungalow eyesore presents more difficulties. 
Houses are a necessity. A man of small means who has 
to provide for his requirements thinks first of economy 
and second of zsthetics, about which perhaps he 
knows precious little. How the construction on 
country roads of these unsightly little dwellings is to 
be avoided it is difficult to say. Apparently the only 
method is to invest local authorities with wider powers. 
Considering the opportunities for permanent dis- 
figurement provided by the vast mileage of the new 
roads, not to speak of existing roads, this is a subject 
that demands immediate attention. 


Annual Dinner 


everyday surroundings that he does not appreciate the 
effect that they really have upon him. 

Well, gentlemen, imagine yourself, any one of you, 
taking two walks in London on successive days. On the 
first day walk down from Marble Arch beside Park Lane 

not raising your eyes too high at any particular point— 
past Apsley House and the Hyde Park Corner gates, then 
look down the vista of Piccadilly, and get a glimpse of 
the new work at the Circus end of Piccadilly. ‘Then walk 
down St. James’ Street, with St. James’ Palace facing 
you ; then turning East, passing such buildings as Davis’s 
Automobile Club, Barry’s Reform Club, and Burton’s 
Athenaeum. Go down the steps—the Duke of York’s 
steps—to get the panorama of the Horse Guards, the 
Foreign Office, the India Office, and the rest; pass 
through into Whitehall, with its noble fragment of Inigo 
Jones, and so through to the Abbey and Barry’s Houses 
of Parliament. Then on to the Embankment and look at 
the new County Hall, Shaw’s Scotland Yard, Chambers’s 
Somerset House, and Wren’s St. Paul’s. Now stop and 
ask yourself what that walk has meant to you, and what 
a treasure of history, of art, of national character you 
have been reviewing. You will be a Philistine indeed if 
you have not been thrilled by that glimpse of our national 
gallery of architecture ; if you have not then begun to 
realise provided that you never realised it betore 
that, with all the arts of every sort, the art of architecture 
is the one art of supreme importance in our national 
life. 

Next day, take another walk. Go to the Britannia at 
Camden Town, or to the Elephant and Castle. If you 
do not know where to find them, the Tubes will take you. 
Then just walk three miles Eastward, or South-eastward, 
your exact direction does not really matter ; just go ahead 
for an hour through the streets in front of you. When 


you have made that pilgrimage, stop and reflect a moment 
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on the wilderness of desolation through which you have 
passed, through the miles of squalid, vulgar, ugly, shoddy 
stuff, without one scrap of beauty or brightness, one 
touch of imagination, one memory of history. ‘Think of 
the waste of opportunity that those miles of mean streets 
imply. Think of the effect that they must have on the 
lives, on the imagination, on the outlook of those who 
are doomed to spend their days in such dreary surround- 
ings. 

This Institute of yours stands for the art which is 
fighting against all this mass of dulness and ugliness, 
which is demanding from the nation its fair chance of 
creating new beauty in our midst. For that reason it is 
a source of pride and pleasure to me to propose its health 
this evening. It has been my good fortune to wander 
far afield in the British Empire, but in all my wanderings 
I have never left the territory your Institute, for in 
every one of the great Dominions and Colonies there are 
your Allied Societies, working, as you are doing, for the 
advancement of the art of architecturs \nd in giving vou 
to-night the toast of ‘‘ Architecture and the Royal 
Institute of British Architects *’ | am asking you to drink 
to the health and prosperity of the greatest of the arts 
and the great Imperial Federation of Architects, of which 
this Institute is the head. 

The PRESIDENT, in re Spo! ding to the toas 

In replying to the toast of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, so graciously proposed by you, Sir, may I say, 
first of all, how we appreciate the great honour you have 
having 


t, saia 


done us by being with us to-night, and by 
graciously consented to becom« 


an Honorary Fellow. 


It is, Sir, if I may say so, not so easy for st of us to 
become a great architect in so littl n As vou are 
aware, Sir, your illustrious Father, His Majesty the King, 
is our august Patron; your bel His Royal 
lighness the Prince of Wak ) ynorary Fellow 

as is also His Royal Highness th uke of Connaught 
We are, therefore, in a very rea! sense, a royal body, 
practising a royal art, royal indeed, when one calls to 
mind the Abbey Church of Westminster, the Cathedrals 
of Canterbury and York, St. Geors Chapel, Windsor, 
to mention but a few 1 noble buildings, 
within whose walls, kings 1 , princes a 
not only in the accepted sense, but also in the 
art, literature, and science, are sleeping thei 


é é, 
As one looks down the ages, one must indeed lack imagina- 


1d nobles, 


tion and understanding, profoundly moved 
by such centuries of r 
To those here, not conve 


Royal Institute, let m« 


+} t 


€ history ol 
s founded nearly 
century ago, under a William IV. Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, of revered memory, 
Royal charter, and graciousl ( it to become its 
Patron, instituting at 
medal for the promotion of i 
and privilege of practisin [ val Institut 
is the representative body of the architects of this 
country, and the parent b Allied Societies 
of the Empire. Besides th country, we have 
Allied Societies in Australia, India and Africa, 
and it is indeed difficult to re to a man occupy- 
ing the proud position | 


granted a 


Id 
annual gold 


honour 


that he presides 
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over a body upon which the sun, literally, 
This great federation of architectural societic 
many thousands of professional men, and 
profound influence on the development of hitecture 
throughout the British Empire. It guides controls 
the whole system of architectural education, and jt. 
services, in an advisory capacity, are at the disposal oj 
the Governments, the great municipal and 
authorities, and of the public generally, in 
concerning the art of architecture. 

The Institute possesses the finest architectu: 
in the world, a priceless collection of books and drawings 
free of access to the public with proper credentials. 

The most important function of the Institute, perhaps, 
is that of architectural education, our board being com- 
posed of men having special knowledge of the subject 
During the past year I have spoken and written much (too 
much I sometimes fear) on this matter. I have said that 
I consider it essential, indeed imperative, that the study 
of the fine arts should form part of the general education 
of the people, that a simple but good text book should be 
in every school in the Kingdom, and that the masters 
and teachers in our schools and colleges should reali 
that this knowledge is indeed an aid to the formation of 
fine character. ‘hey need not concern themselves with 
the technicalities, but they should have a reasonable 
knowledge, and true appreciation of the arts, so that they 
may teach it, and make it part of the equipment of ever 
This knowledge obtained 
in the great days at Athens and at Rome, in the Renaissance 
times, and down to the end of the eighteenth century 
when this traditional learning died out, and with lament- 
able results. Had it continued during the last two centur- 
ies, What an amount of squalor and ugliness we should 
have been spared. It therefore behoves us to revive 
this tradition, first in our great Universities (it is strang 
that there should be need for its revival at Oxford and 
Cambridge) we must revive it in our great public schools, 
and with the help of the Board of Education at Whitehall, 
and of the educational authorities throughout the land 
it must be revived in our secondary schools, and even 11 
our elementary schools ; it is for them to see that at least 
our children should grow up surrounded by beautift 
things in beautiful buildings. 

A short time since I deplored 1n the Press the disappear- 
ance of many historic London buildings, and it seemed t 
be thought, from the expressions it brought forth, that 
there was some antagonism between the desire to preserv 
and the wish to create. ‘There is none such. It 
because of the stupidity and materialism of those having 
the money and power to destroy such historical building 
that it behoves architects sometimes to turn aside fron 
endeavouring to create, to the preservation of that whic! 
already exists. 

3y an extraordinary fatality, buildings are frequent! 
destroyed which ought to be preserved. Those respon- 
sible might so much better devote their energy to th 
enormous mass of building which has no claim to preserva- 
tion. At this moment, it is no exaggeration to say, that 
in the whole built up area of London, there 1s not one 
per cent. of building which possess fine architectural 
character, or historic interest. So in any class worthy 0 
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preservacion, the true figure must be considerably less 
than one per cent. Surely the area of 99 per cent. of the 
whole provides ample scope for the creation of new build- 
ings, so giving us the double boon, the preservation of the 
good things bequeathed to us in the past, and new build- 
ings in the place of those dull and worthless. Speaking 
purely from an esthetic point of view, there seems to be a 
strange desire to destroy the good things and to preserve 
the bad, even as regards bridges; though here at last 
there secms to be a glimmer of hope. 

Again, if we have open spaces, so essential for the health 
of acongested city, these must be built upon and be made 
topay. May I congratulate you, Sir, on the splendid lead 
you have given us in the matter of obtaining more playing 
fields for our town children, so that they may become 
healthier citizens of the Empire. 

I view with dismay the erection of very tall buildings in 
our cities ; do we get so much sun that we can afford to 
shut out what we have? In a northern city I am told a 
building of seventeen storeys is to be erected, roughly 
say 170 ft. high. Will such buildings make for healthier 
and pleasanter lives, or be a means of helping towards the 
solution of our difficult traffic problem? ‘There seems 
to be a lack of vision in all these things. 

Another matter, which gives most of us cause for grave 
concern, is the spoliation of this beautiful country of 
ours. My predecessor in office, Mr. Guy Dawber, has 
done and is doing a very great work in continually calling 
the attention of the public to this important matter. | 
refuse to believe that the people desire mean and ignoble 
homes, if such a dignified term can be applied. They 
come, and will continue to come, with the degradation 
of the countryside in their wake, if ignorance on such 
vital matters is allowed to prevail. 

There comes a time in the lives of peoples, when it is 
not sufficient that Governments only suggest, they must 
direct, and indeed govern. It should not be permitted 
for individuals to be mischievous to the detriment of the 
community at large, and notwithstanding that, perhaps 
because this is an age of democracy, I believe that the time 
has come for direction in’ the matters to which I have 
referred. 

May Isay that though there is this great need for education, 
to which | have referred, so that great architecture may be 
once again universal, I sincerely believe that we architects 
cancongratulate ourselves with, I hope, becoming modesty, 
that, in spite of it, buildings of high architectural quality 
are being erected to-day, and I also believe that the 
community, speaking generally, are more interested in the 
art we are honouring to-night than they were, say, half a 
century ago. This profession of ours is indeed a noble 
one and it is for the laity to know, to desire earnestly and 
to inspire us so that we present our work to the nation in 
dignified terms, whether it be a cathedral or a cottage. 
Practised by an artist, a scholar and a gentleman, a man 
would have little faith if he did not believe that our work 
must have a profound influence for good on nations and 
the ennobling of peoples. 

Mr. MAURICE E. WEBB, D.S.O., M.C., M.A., in 
Proposing the health of ‘‘ The Guests,” said : It is one of the 
great pleasures of life to entertain one’s friends. Unfor- 


tunately, our own home is too small to use for the purpose 
of entertaining them, and so we have had to borrow for 
to-night a place which you all know well, the Hall of 
Lincoln’s Inn. I do not think we could pay the Benchers 
of Lincoln’s Inn a greater compliment than to tell them 
we are shortly about to rebuild our own premises, and if 
we could have as magnificent and well-proportioned 
a hall as this we should be very happy. But, as a 
profession, I am afraid we fall rather sadly behind some 
of the other artistic professions. Actors, for instance, 
give wonderful garden parties, scientists entertain their 
friends in the evenings with interesting experiments, 
and then there are the musicians, who are always enter- 
taining their friends. In our profession, except for an 
occasional genius like Sir Edwin Lutyens, who produced a 
doll’s house, and showed what Architecture may do for 
enteriainment, we do not reach that standard. 

I am sorry to see that His Royal Highness has had to 
leave, but, even so, I may perhaps be allowed to say what 
I had intended. His profession is a royal profession, 
and the Duke of York has stood up to the Royal standard 
in a way we so much admire. You will remember that 
only a little time ago he and his Duchess left England, at 
a time when they must surely have wanted to be here, to 
go on an Empire tour: and they have both done an 
immense amount of work for the welfare of the people 
of England, chiefly, I think, amongst children in schools 
and the workers in our factories. We shall all admit he 
has followed an example which his family set before 
him and which we, in our own humble way, might try to 
imitate. 

Then there is the Archbishop of York, a heroic figure 
among the somewhat ruffled leaves of the prayer book. 
I am sure we have all watched the great work he is doing 
during these last years in trying to straighten out 
difficulties, and we wish him God speed in his efforts to 
bring peace to our Church, which has been established 
in this country for so many generations. 

We had hoped to have the Lord Chief Justice present 
to-night, the great leader of a great profession. Unfor- 
tunately he telephoned at the last moment to say that his 
work necessitated his absence. But we have, as repre- 
senting the Bar, another distinguished leader, Lord 
Sumner. They both follow a profession which we, as 
ordinary citizens, do our best, all through our lives, to 
avoid. I would like to remind Lord Sumner that he 
came to one of our meetings some few years ago and made 
one of his inimitable speeches, in which he said our 
meeting-room was more like a coroner’s court than any- 
thing he could remember. The result was we pulled it 
down and rebuilt it withina year. But I understand that, 
for obvious reasons of expense, we did not ask him again, 
until to-night, when we are meeting in somebody else’s 
room. 

We have two friends from the House of Commons here 
to-night whom I am sure you would specially wish to 
welcome: Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke and Sir Alfred 
Hopkinson. ‘They each of them, in two successive years, 
have done their best to introduce a Registration Bill on 
our behalf into the House of Commons. Both had 
bad luck. Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke got his Bill to 
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the third reading stage, and then lost it in Committee 
because one of the supporters did a stupid thing—he lost 
his train from Manchester and could not vote. This 
year Sir Alfred failed because at or about lunch-time the 
House of Commons was counted out; there were not 
sufficient Members present who were interested in the 
subject. I am told that as the House of Lords do not 
begin serious business until after lunch we are now going 
to try them, and I shouid like t with anv noble 
lords who are here to turn up and support this Bill. 
We have with us to-nig! 

professional societies, and we specially welcome the great 
surgeon, Sir Berkeley Moynil He is an artist as 
his told me to-day that, 


] 
plead 


it the Presidents of most of the 


well as a surgeon, and a fri 
in his own particular field 
the world. He also told m 
the Victoria Cross for courage in the theatre of war. Sir 
Berkeley has won his great position 
through his courage in the theatres of 
he has saved untold lives. He has also proved one thing, 
which, I think, may be useful to our profession: he has 
proved that it is not necessary to carry your practice to 
London when you begin to be » stayed in 
Leeds, adopting a very old 
cannot go to Mahomet, 
mountain.” 

We have Sir Frank Dicksee, the President of the Royal 
Academy,and we are always glad tosee him gracing our table. 

Before I sit down may I mention one more of our 
Guests, Sir Fabian Ware of the Imperial War Graves 
Commission, who has. be mainly responsible for 
insisting upon the policy of uniformity which has 
resulted in the great dignity and beauty of our soldiers’ 
resting places throughout 1 War areas, assisted, of 
course, by Sir Edwin Luty ) 


greatest surgeon In 


keley’s father won 
his own profe ssion 


hospitals, where 


motts i Uf mountain 
Mahomet mu go to the 


, Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
and the other principal architec May I also, as a 
temporary soldier, thank him on behalf of my comrades 
for throwing open some, though all too few and only the 
smaller ones, of the National War Memorials to compe- 
tition amongst the younger architects who actually 
foughtin the war. I am sure they will not let him down 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, 
replying for the Guests, said: On behalf of my fellow 
guests I should like to thank the President and the Council 
for this ample banquet, both for body and mind, and for 
having it in a Hall so fitting to th yirit of this gathering, 
where on one side we see tl t I een painting 
and architcture, and all : and fruitful 
association of heraldry rative arts 
Other speakers have a right peak fo selves. I 
am sorry the Lord Chief Justi , for he would 
have represented the wonderful < } 
Law, so rich, so varied, sometimes ¢ mote- 
ness from common sens \lv old frien ir Berkeley 
Moynihan represents the architecture the | , most 
marvellous, most intricate, vet ha lencv to go 
wrong and ruin the brightest 
- - 


humbler 1 1 rather 
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I confess to a profess, 
if I may, to represent the Brit 

delightful for me, on an occasion like this, to speak as 
one of the laitv. Now, may be, individually, important 
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or unimportant, but the British Public—with « large p 
which I claim to represent, is to you of supre1 impor- 
tance. After all, it depends on the British public, in the 
shape of its councils, societies, firms, deans and 
even autocratic country parsons, whether your designs 
however inspired, remain on paper, or are embodied in 
stone and brick. And, of course, it depends on them 
whether you receive the payment of your—shal ? 
not inconsiderable fees. It is, after all, upon them the art 
of architecture depends, not only for its success, but for 
its existence. ‘Therefore I think I may fitly m use of 
a famous phrase, and say that the great business of your 
great Institute is to educate your masters. It is a difficult 
process, but greatly needed, difficult because the British 
public has an ingrained suspicion of the ** exper It may 
not be so in the sphere of science, because tl Sritish 
public regards men of science—as they certainly do not 
regard each other—as infallible. It may not be so in the 
region of theology, because, as we all know, in England 
in that respect every man is his own expert, and has 
not the slightest doubt as to the validity of his own 
ypinion. But otherwise, the British public prefers the 
authority of its own likes and dislikes to anv other. 
Chese likes and dislikes are largely governed by three 
influences, all of which are hostile to your great art. 
Ihere is the influence of convention. You all know how 
we lost Wren’s first great design for St. Paul’s, because 
of a Committee representing the British public, which 
respected the convention that a Cathedral must take the 
form of a cross; and how wearisome have been the 
results of the nineteenth century convention in favour of a 
certain kind of Gothic architecture. ‘Then, again, there 
is the influence of sentimentality, increased by all the 
emotional strength of association. I sometimes think 
that sentimentality is the homage that ignorance pays to 
art. Again, there is the influence of economy, and the 
public trained in the nineteenth century regards it almost as 
a matter of religious duty to buy its art, as it buys its boots, 
in the cheapest market. But, happily, I think there are 
many signs of progress in the education of the British 
public to a better state of mind. 

May J illustrate that in the only sphere tn which, per- 
haps, I have some special knowledge, ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. There, I do venture to say, more progress has been 
made in the last twenty years than in any period since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. We are escaping 
from the thraldom of convention. The days of copy-book 
Gothic, ! think, are passing away. Your President has 
shown the boldness with which he has been able to 
introduce richness and colour into what was settling down 
as a conventional greyness in the wonderful Minster of 
York. We are everywhere rescuing old and picturesque 
elements in our churches from the convention of tidiness 
which beset the nineteenth century. I recollect meeting, 
not long ago, some churchwardens who were most 
anxious to preserve their quaint old church trom the 
doom of “ restoration,” and I said to them “ Your church 
| creat, so characteristic, so full of 


lapters, 


say r—. 


has an ugliness so 
history, that I, at least, am determined to preserve It. 
ry. . ° | y() 
I'hey cordially welcomed my conclusion, though I do not 


think they altogether liked my premises. Then, again, we 
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are escaping from the influence of sentimentality. ‘The 
ivyemantled church tower is being dismantled. The 
spotted memorial tablets on our walls are going the 
way of the spotted beds in our gardens. I recall the 
excellent advice of one of my friends, an archdeacon, who 
said, in his formal ‘‘ charge,” “‘ Don’t disfigure your walls 
with vulgar memorial tablets, and don’t inscribe them 
with ugly lettering. But, if you must do these two bad 
things, don’t assert in doing them that it is to the glory of 
God.’ Again, I hope that these sentimental picture 
windows which became common in the nineteenth century 
are going the way of the literary, domestic and historical 
pictures on the walls of our exhibitions. Certainly we are 
everywhere escaping from the vulgar, common-place 
ornamentation which used to be so common, and are 
learning that it is far more reverent and beautiful to be 
content with what is simple and strong in line, space and 
proportion. As for being liberated from the influence of 
economy, let me take, as one great illustration, the 
great Cathedral at Liverpool where, remember, it was a 
company of liberal business men, who scorned to be 
disobedient, in spite of the cost, to the heavenly vision of 
the architect whom they had chosen. May I add that as 
a token and guarantee that a higher standard is not only 
being raised in this great, widespread department of 
architecture, but is being applied ? May I, with some 
pride, remind you that now, in 38 out of 42 dioceses, 
there are Advisory Committees, composed of ecclesiastical 
authorities, antiquarians—persons always to be watched 
with some care—and architects, always, no doubt, to be 
trusted, who are everywhere educating the ecclesiastical 
public in right ideas of fitness, reverence and beauty ? 
All these things are signs of encouragement, and, I would 
add, as a wider indication, the difference between the 
houses now being erected under our public housing 
schemes and those with which we were once familiar. 
As I go about in the North of England, I see everywhere 
houses which, in spacing, construction and character, can 
really be styled homes, and not what we used to have, 
merely brick sheds, for the accommodation of human 
animals. 

One other thing I would add; the great delight it is 
to me to find, now, that the great business firms are 
vying with one another in the splendour of their buildings. 
I seem to see coming a revival of the association between 
the prince—now represented, of course, by commerce— 
and the architect, which was one of the great glories of the 
Middle Ages and of the Renaissance. All these things 
are encouraging. 

May | say there is one other sphere in which, I think, 
there is great need of the education of the British public ? 
You, Mr. President, have already alluded to what you 
and your predecessor in office have done in educating the 
public to preserve what is left of England’s “‘ green and 
pleasant land.’’ I suppose there never was a revolution 
comparable to that of the motor-car. It has brought the 
country to the town, with very little advantage to the 
country ; and it is bringing the town to the country, 
which might be an advantage if only the standard and 
spirit of the town were left behind and the country 
Temained. But the trouble is that the motor-car is 
responsible for littering our beautiful country roads with 
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those erections called bungalows, with those egregious 
advertisements and with those monstrosities in the shape 
of petrol stations. Ear-sores through the hideous hoot- 
ings, nose-sores through the poisonous fumes we must 
needs endure, they are yet passing. But the eye-sores 
remain, and a thing of ugliness is an offence for ever. It 
is true that, on the Statute-books, powers are given to our 
Local Authorities to remove these hideous excrescences 
from our country life, but it is much more important 
that these powers should be exercised than that they 
should exist, and the Royal Institute could do nothing 
better than induce a large number of people in this country 
to enter our local governing bodies, county and district 
councils, and show that they care not only for the rates, 
the drains and the parish pump, but also for the beauty 
of the country, for that heritage of English people which 
no man ought to be allowed to barter for any mess of 
pottage. I thank you for all you are doing for the 
beautifying of our England, both in the town and in the 
country, and, depressed as we sometimes are, as we move 
about with the legacy bequeathed to us with much of the 
architecture of the last hundred years, still from time 
to time and often, thanks to your noble art, we come 
across buildings which are a delight, both to the mind and 
to the spirit. 

In spite of all, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 

From our dark spirits. 
And for that we thank you. 

Sir BERKELEY MOYNIHAN (President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons) also replied for the Guests. He 
said: The proposer of the toast has given instructions 
to the audience how to avoid the Law, but has given no 
instructions how to avoid—in fact, he has given every 
encouragement to you to come frequently in contact 
with—the medical profession. We, your profession and 
ours, have something in common. We strive to be 
artists, as you do; and though there are obvious points 
of difference, there are still, I think, some points of 
resemblance. Montaigne said that of all men the doctor 
wus the most fortunate, for the sun shone on his successes, 
while his failures were buried in the tomb. Your failures 

—and I think each one of you will cheerfully admit that 
everv other is capable of the most egregious and exasper- 
ating offences—must last out the allotted time in spite of 
the world’s displeasure, and in spite of the unfavourable 
climate of opinion in which they live. 

Though we are both artists, we have to express our- 
selves in very different media. Your materials are 
solid, stubborn, almost incoercible, yet subdued at last 
to your desires by consummate craftsmen. And through 
the genius of your profession you have been able to raise 
a series of monuments of esthetic beauty which command 
the admiration and inspire the reverence of all mankind. 
We work in far finer material, the most beautiful in all 
the world, a medium which repairs our defects and covers 
our omissions. Your medium, like ours, requires only 
to be treated with love and understanding and sympathy 
for the perfect result. The genius of your profession, 
as of ours, does not find itself fully represented by 
material things. Ozymandias, “‘ King of Kings,” called 
upon the mighty to look upon his works and despair, and 
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all that is left of him now is a collection of some few broken 
buried in the sand. It 


stones and a fragment of a face, 
is the spirit only which is immortal, it is ideals which 
stir, and make you seek to compel form to fulfil function 


and express itself in beauty Keats was right when he said 
** Beauty is truth, truth beauty.”” If we doubt it, then 
there is, | think, some flaw in the ari 
minds. Your profession, like ours, bases 
largely upon tradition, a tradition which is a weapon to use, 
and not a weight by which to be overborne. Sucl 
traditions as we have, and you, too, are kept alive not by 
the routine observance of an ancient ceremony, mute by 
obedience to an outworn creed, but by an active faith 
which is forever seeking new truths and exploring new 
paths, in conformity with the it but with unchang- 
ing lovalty to the great ideal of which traditions are the 
shrine. Let us remember t ; are not for capture 
but for pursuit 

I wonder, as I take the lks to which His 
Roval Highness has referred, wh - al vou are living 
too, whether 


itself ve ry 


up to your traditions; and 
architecture and the national life ve a reciprocal 
influence, the one upon the oth Th lv homes of 


The following cable was received from the East Africa 
Institute of Architects :—‘‘ On occasion Annual Dinnet 
most cordial greetings to President and Roval Institute 
from East Africa Institute of Architects hoping we may 
be well represented : IDENT.” 

The following 1s a list of 

The President, Mr. Walter ‘| 

H.R.H. The Duke of York, 

G.C.V.O.; The Most Rev. I 

of York ; The Right Hon. the Vi 

His Eminence the Cardinal Archbish 

Right Hon. Lord Clinton, P.( 

Mrs. Walter Tapper; The Righ 

Berkeley Moynihan, Bart., K 

The Royal College of Surgeons ; (ler nt Wi rch-Cooke, 
Bart., K.B.E., M.P.; Lieut.-General Sir Herbert Belfield, 
K.:C.B.. K.C.M.G., K.BE., D'S:0.: Li General SirWilliam 
Furse, K.C.B., D.S.O.; Sir William H. ] ‘ridge, K.C.B 

LL.D., B.C.L., Vice-Chancellor, ‘1 h ni itv of London : 
Sir Malcolm M’Ilwraith, K.¢ Major-General Sit 
Fabian Ware, K.C.V.O., K.B . ‘ \L.G.:; Sir Frank 
Dicksee, K.C.V.O., President, T demy of Arts; 
Sir William Goscombe John, R 

Sir Alfred Hopkinson, K.( , M F | 

Blomfield, M.A., R.A., F.S.A., Past President r. E. Gu 

Dawber, A.R.A., F.S.A., Past-President lr E. Gui 
Dawber ; Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, Past-President ; 
Sir Thomas R. Hughes, K.C., Ch nan of the General Council 
of the Bar ; Sir Walter Raine, M.P.; Sir 1 Milne-Watson, 
M.A., LL.B., D.L.; Lady Milne-Watson Sir J. Walker 
Smith: Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B.I [ \ The Very 
Rev. The Dean of York ; The Very Re Che Dean of Man- 
chester ; The Very Rev. The Dean of Westminster ; Mr. Sheriff 
F. D. Green; Lieut.-Colonel Cecil B. Levita, bin EY 
DL., J.P., Chairman, The London Count ou - Mr. 
E. F. C. Trench, President, The Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers: Mr. W. Reynolds-Step! ident, The Royal 
Society of British Sculptors ; r C‘horne, President, 
The National Federation of Building Trades Employers ; Mr 

Henry T. Holloway, President, The Institute of Builders ; 
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hitecture of our 
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England ” were built in the days when To 
ingrained in the national character. Whigg 
something a little meretricious. And then, in 

period, Liberalism came, and had its due effect. What the 
Liberal Party, in its influence upon national char:cter, and 
therefore upon national architecture, can do now it jg 
hardly for me to say. For the moment it appears, so far 
as I am able to judge, to be lost in the mists of the Welsh 
mountain-tops in search of a policy and a leader, Its 
influence is perhaps, architecturally, on the wa What 
the effect of that other Party which, by the issiduous 
practise of leisure claims the title of Labour wil! be upor 
architecture it has not yet, I am glad to think, had tiny 
to show. But there is a still newer Party, 
which pathological anatomy shows itself in process 
of political activity. What Communism will do for 
architecture I fear we are already seeing. As | take the 
first of the walks his Royal Highness mentioned, and raise 
my eyes—which I am bidden not to do—I wonder 
whether those immense, drab buildings in which there 
is a communal! mechanised domesticity are the result, or 
even, perhaps, the cause of the progress, such as it is, of 
Communal! ideas in the minds of the people to-day 


5M. Was 
added 
railway 


Party in 


Mr. R. L. Roberts, President, The London Master Builders’ 
Association; Mr. F. Adams Smith, Master, he Worship- 
ful Company of Carpenters; Mr. ‘T. Barron, President, 
The National Federation of Building Trades’ Operatives ; M: 
Gilbert H. Jenkins, President, "The Architectural Associa- 
tion; ‘The Rev. Canon S. A. Alexander, M.A.; Mr. Clement 
Davies, K.C.; Mr. R. P. P. Rowe, Under Treasurer, Lincoln's 
Inn; Mr. Eric R. D. Maclagan, O.B.E.; Mr. P. K. Hodgson, 
CMG. CV .0.. OBE.: Mer. -A. Goddard, ©.B.E.: Mr 
W. R. M. Lamb, M.V.O., M.A Lieut.-Co!onel Leonard 
\Ilessel; Mrs. Messell; Mr. Harold M. Farrer: Mr, Ian 
MacAlister, M.A., Secretary ; Mrs. Ian MacAlister. 

Mr.H.Jj.S.Abrams ; Miss Abrams ; Mr. H. W. Allardyce 
\Ir.G. P. Allen; Mrs. G. P. Allen; Mr. W.H. Ansell, M.C 
The Architect and Building News ; The Architects’ Journal 
Mr. Seymour C, Arding ; Mr. Henry V. Ashley ; Mrs. Hen 
V. Ashley ; Mr. Robert Atkinson; Mrs. Robert Atkinson 
Mr. Maxwell Ayrton. 

Mir. Fk. G. Baker ; Mr. Fredk. G. Baker ; Sir Herbert Baker, 
A.R.A.; Miss Joan Banham; Mr. Christian Barman; Mr 
Ernest Bates ; Mrs. Ernest Bates; Mr. F. T. Bersey ; Mrs 
F.'T’. Bersey ; Mr. E. C. Bewlay, President Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association ; Mrs. E. C. Bewlay ; Mr. John P. Blake; 
\ir. L. J. Blake; Mr. R. Bostock ; Miss Bowman; Miss Boyd, 
M.B.E Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw ; Mr. Herbert ‘I’. Buck- 
land; Mr. Martin A. Buckmaster, A.R.C.A.; The Builder ; 
Mr. H. Edgar Bunce; Mr. J. W. S. Burmester; Mr. G.C. 
Burrows; Mrs. G. C. Burrows; Mr. C. McArthur Butler, 
F.C.1.S. Secretary, Registration Committee; Mrs.C. McArthur 
Butler. 

Mr. Duncan A, Campbell, President, The Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society Mr. E. Carless ; Mr. A. Carmichael ; Su 
James Carmichael, K.B.E., J.P.; Lieut.-Colonel H. P. L 
Cart de Lafontaine, O.B.E.,'T.D.; Mr. A. N. Cathcart ; Mrs. 
A.N,. Cathcart ; Mr. Walter Cave ; Central News, Ltd. ; Mr 
Richard M. Challice, President, Devon and Cornwall Archi- 
tectural Society ; Mr. W.B. Chamberlain; Mr. F. Chatterton; 
Mr. Maurice Chesterton; Mrs. Maurice Chesterton; Mr 
Arthur Clayton; Mr. Heaton Comyn; Mrs. Heaton Comyn ; 
Mr.H.Courtenay Constantine; Mrs.H.Courtenay Constantine; 
Mr. H. Conybeare ; Major H. C. Corlette, O.B.E., F.S.A. ; 
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Couchman; Mrs. H. W. Couchman; Miss Couch- 

E. A. Couzens; Mrs. E. A. Couzens; Mr. F. Cox ; 

; x; Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton; Mr. R. Hermon 

Mr. W. I. Croome; Mr. J. J. Crowe, O.B.E. ; Mrs. 
1].Crowe ; Mr. J. W. Cumming ; Mr. H. Cumming. 

Daily Telegraph ; Mr. Arthur J. Davis ; Mr. C. J. Dawson ; 
Mr. C. F. W. Dening, R.W.A., President, The Bristol Society 
of Architects ; Miss Dening ; Mr. J. Dewhirst ; Mrs. J. Dew- 
hirst; Mr. H. Alderman Dickman, M.C.; Mr. Rudolf Dircks : 
Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, F.S.A., Vice-President ; Mr. Guy 
Durnford 

Mr. T. E. Eccles; Mr. C. Ernest Elcock. 

Mr. H. S. Fairhurst; Mrs. H. 5S. Fairhurst ; Mr. Horace 
Farquharson ; Mr. Horace Field; Mr. T. Phillips Figgis ; 
Lieut-Colonel J. W. Fisher: Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A. ; 
Ladv Fletcher ; Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, M.A.; Mrs. Henry 
\M. Fletcher ; Mr. F. Lindus Forge ; Mr. Percival M. Fraser. 

Mr, Wm. L. Galbraith ; Mr. Stephen G. Gee ; Mr. H. B.S. 
Gibbs: The Glasgow Herald ; Mr. Laurence M. Gotch; Mr. 
Lionel U. Grace; Mrs. Lionel U. Grace ; Professor Frank 
Granger, D.Litt. M.A.; Mr. A. W, Green; Mr. Percy 
Green: Mr. W. Curtis Green, A.R.A.; Mrs. W. Curtis 
Green; Mr. W. H. Gunton. 

Mr. Charles M. Hadfield, President, Shefheld Society of 
Architects; Mr. E. Stanley Hall, M.A., Hon. Secretary ; 
Mrs. E. Stanley Hall; Mr. H. Austen Hall; Mr. Marshall 
Hamer; Mr. Stanley Hamp; Mrs. Stanley Hamp; Mr. H. 
Hargreaves ; Mr. Robert H. Haslam ; Mr. Everard J. Haynes, 
B.A.: Mr. Arthur B. Hayward; Mrs. C. F. Hayward; Mr. 
Noel Heaton, B.Sc., F.C.S.; Mr. Albert Herbert, President, 
Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects; Mr. FI. 
Peter Hing; Mrs. H. Peter Hing; Mr. J. O. B. Hitch; Mr. 
Arthur J. Hope ; Mrs. Arthur J. Hope ; Miss E. E. Hudson ; 
Mr. Francis J. Humphry ; Mr. J. Kennedy Hunter. 

Mr. H. T. Jackson; Mr. C. H. James; Mrs. Gilbert H. 
Jenkins; Mr. Walter W. Jenkins; Mr. J. J. Joass; Sir 
Stanley Johnson ; Mr. J. A. Johnston ; Mr. J. T. Johnstone ; 
Mrs. J. T. Johnstone; Mr. A. J. Jones; Mrs. A. H. Jones ; 
Mr. Francis Jones, President, Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects; Mrs. Francis Jones. 

Mrs. Arthur Keen; Mr. E. Bertram 
Mr. Sydney D. 


Mr. Arthur Keen ; 
Kirby, O.B.E.; Mr. E. F. Knapp-Fisher ; 
‘itton, M.A., F.S.A.: Miss Barbara Kitson. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Vice-President; Mrs. H. V. 
Lanchester; Mr. G. C. Lawrence, R.W.A.; Mrs. G. C. 
Lawrence; Mr. P. D. Leake; Miss Gertrude Leverkus ; 
Mr. L’Ollier ; Mrs. L’Ollier ; Mr. Charles W. Long; Mrs. 
Charles W. Long; Mr. S. Longsdon ; Mrs. $8. Longsdon. 

Mr. Stuart McDonald ; The Manchester Guardian ; Mr, 
R.B. Mann; Miss M. W. Marshall ; Mr. Edward B. Maufe ; 
Mrs. Edward B. Maufe; Mr. Fred May; Mr. A. Medd ; 
Mr. T. R. Milburn; Mrs. T. R. Milburn; Mr. Oswald P. 
Milne; Mr. E. C. P. Monson; Mrs. E. C. P. Monson; Mr. 
Arthur Mountford; Mrs. Arthur Mountford ; Mr. J. Brank- 
stone Muir ; Mrs. J. Brankstone Muir ; Mr. John Murray. 

Mr. Alex. Nash; Mr. H. I. Nias, M.B.E., J.P. ; Captain 
Kenneth Nicholson; Mr. H. V. Nind; Mr. D. Barclay Niven ; 
Miss M. O. B. Niven. 
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Major B. C. Page ; Hon. H. A. Pakington ; Mr. Edward J. 
Partridge ; Mrs. Edward J. Partridge; Mr. W. T. Plume; 
Mr. R. Sidney Powell ; Mr. G. P. Powis ; Mr. A. N. Prentice ; 
Press Association. 

Mr. Leslie Raymond; Mrs. Leslie Raymond; Mr. S. F. 
Redfern ; Major A. D. S. Rice; Mr. H. Terrell Rix; Mr. 
Reginald A. Rix, President, Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architec- 
tural Association; Mrs. Reginald A. Rix; Mr. W. 'T. Roberts ; 
Mrs. W. 'T. Roberts ; Mr. W. H. Robinson: Mr. Harold S. 
Rogers, M.A., F.S.A.; Mrs. Harold S. Rogers; Mr. A. W. 
Roques. 

Mr. V.G. Santo ; Mr. A. Alban H. Scott ; Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R.A.; Lady Giles Gilbert Scott; Mr. Murray Scott ; 
Mrs. Murray Scott; Mr. W. Gillbee Scott ; Mr. H. D. Searles- 
Wood; Major H. O. D. Segrave; Mr. N. D. Sheffield; Mr. 
Shepherd ; Miss Shepherd ; Mr. W. Braxton Sinclair ; Mrs. 
W. Braxton Sinclair; Mr. Alfred Skeggs ; Major Charles F. 
Skipper ; Mr. Einar Skjold ; Mrs. Einar Skjold ; Mr. Alex. J. 
Smith; Mrs. Alex. J. Smith; Mr. J. Arthur Smith, President, 
Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural Association ; Mrs. 
J. Arthur Smith; Mr. Alec Smithers ; Mrs. Alec Smithers ; 
Mr. Louis de Soissons, O.B.E.; Mrs. Louis de Soissons ; 
Mr. S. G. Soper; Mr. C. D. Spragg; Mr. W. P. Steel ; 
Capt. E. G. Stevenson; Mr. William Stewart ; Mrs. William 
Stewart ; Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan ; Mr. F. H. Swindells. 

Sir Henry Tanner, C.B., 1.5.0. ; Mr. Michael Tapper, M.C.,; 
Mr. Sydney Tatchell ; Mrs. Sydney Tatchell ; Mr. B. Taylor ; 
Mr. Thomas Taylor, President, Oldham Society of Architects ; 
Mrs. ‘Thomas Taylor; Sir A. Brumwell Thomas; Miss 
Thomas ; Mr. E. Thomas; Mrs. E. Thomas; Mr. Percy 
Thomas, O.B.E., Vice-President ; Mrs. Percy Thomas ; The 
Times ; Mr. Thos. P. 'Tinslay ; Mrs. Thos. P. Tinslay ; Mr. 
A. F. A. Trehearne ; Mrs. A. F. A. Trehearne ; Mr. Percy B. 
Tubbs ; Mrs. Percy Tubbs; Mr. B. W. Turnbull; Mr. R. 
Sefton Turner. 

Mr. Gerald Unsworth, MC, 

Mr. Austin Vernon; Mrs. Austin Vernon; Mr. George 
Vernon. 

Mr. Alan Welker; Mr. Douglas Wallis; Mr. Thomas Wallis: 
Mrs. Thomas Wallis; Mr. Edward Warren, F.S.A.; Mr. 
Michael Waterhouse, M.C.; Mr. James H. Webb, President, 
The Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland; Mr. Maurice E. 
Webb, D.S.0., M.C., M.A., Vice-President ; Mrs. Maurice 
E. Webb; Mr. Herbert A. Welch ; Mrs. Herbert A. Welch ; 
Mrs. H.C. D. Whinney ; Mr. Arthur C. Whitehead ; Mr. H. 
Mel. Wicksteed ; Mr. Victor Wilkins ; Mrs. Victor Wilkins ; 
Mr. Daniel Williams ; Sir E. Owen Williams, K.B.E.; Mrs. 
David Willis; Mr. A. Needham Wilson; Mr. Geoffrey C. 
Wilson ; Mrs. Geoffrey C. Wilson; Mr. H.S. Wilson; Mr. 
John Woollatt, President, Nottingham and Derby Architectural 
Society ; Mr. G. Grey Wornum; Mrs. G. Grey Wornum ; 
Professor J. Hubert Worthington, M.A.; Dr. Percy S. 
Worthington, M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A.; Mrs. Percy S. Worthing- 
ton. 

Mr. T.C. Yates; Mr. F. R. Yerbury. 


The R.I.B.A. is indebted to Mr. A. F. E. Poley for the loan 
of the drawing of the facade of St. Paul’s Cathedral illustrating 
the Menu and for the lettering on the Menu Card. 
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Correspondence 


CHINESE PAGODAS 
ov Fermyn Street, 
S. James's, S.W.., 
O June 192d 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A 

Sirk,—Professor Flinders Petrie, in commenting on my 
article on pagodas, suggests that the many roofs arose 
from the need of protecting mud-bricl 
wear of running rain. 

This seems to be an original and most satisfactory 
theory, and, having built and 
material in the East, I can 
Petrie’s assertion that torrential rain readily cuts through 
the walls unless some form of protection is provided. 

With reference to Mr. Maurice Adams’s letter. 

No transactions were published by the Architectural 
Association in the ’seventies, and Nr. Bagenal tells me 
that no papers on Chinese art and architecture appeared 
in the transactions when these were first printed in the 
eighties. ‘There was, however, a paper read before the 
R.I.B.A.in 1873 and published in the JOURNAL, entitled 
‘<The Architecture of China,” by William Simpson, 
F.R.G.S. There is also the description of Chinese timber 
construction given by Fergusson 11 tory of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture, Vol. 11, Either or 
both of these may have misled Mr. Adams. 

In the former occurs lescribing the palace 
of the Duke of Leeang (the buildin vccupied by the 
British Legation at Peking), Some of the 
stones forming the floor ar ut with circular discs as 
bases for the wooden pillars 

“The pillars are not inserted, 
of a tent.”’ 

In the latter the following oc 
is always designed and framed first, and is 


towers from the 


houses of this 


dorse Professor 


but rest like the poles 


the main root 
then hoisted 
on to the columns, the position of which, and of their 
stone foundations can only be determined after the framing 
of the roof is completed ‘ 
"These descriptions do no \ \ refer to 
lum *’ construction in the 1 which Mr. Adams uses 
the word, but to the Chine custom of building the root 
first (from which the column 1av tor the time being 
hang like pendulums) and deciding the 


* pendu- 


exact positions 1n 
which the bases of columns ar ‘est afterwards 

Che criticism which Mr. Adams makes does not, I think, 
apply to*the buildings which | itioned, but the form 
| 


1e rete! may, of course, exist, 
though I have not met with it in the pagodas I have seen 
Yours faithfully, 


of construction to which 


BAMBOO RODs. 
Dud 


To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B 
Str,—May I bring to t professional 
confréres the existence of r lrovd, of 16 Rock 
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Street, Finsbury Park, N.4, who has just rigved up for 
me the most excellent bamboo rod in five | 
a spring hook at top, to which one may att 
of a measuring tape. This I find is the e: 
measuring buildings without the bother of 
The rod is about 1} inches thick at butt, and 
top. It is 25 feet 9 inches long. When put 
well fitted brass ferrules and shoes. I pur 
canes of Davies, in Lever Street, City, but no 
Holroyd would supply them. It was on throug! 
Messrs. Davies that I heard of Mr. Holroyd, who appears 
to be a maker of rods for timber valuers, and of ranging 
poles, etc, 

This rod cost me in all, with strong linen 
under 30s. I feel sure many architects, especia 
the younger men who are making measured 
old work, will be glad to know where they can get such 
a rod without going to the expense of buying a roach 
fishing rod, which is the only substitute I know. It was 
through mislaying and losing the roach rod I have had 
for many years for this purpose that I was led to getting 
made for myself this cheaper and better substitute — 


Yours faithfully, W. B. Hopkins [4. 
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IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 
THE EMPIRE TIMBERS EXHIBITION, 

Mir. Douglas Hacking, Parliamentary Secretary t 
the Department of Overseas Trade, and President of 
tue Board of Governors of the Imperial Institute, or 
23 May entertained to lunch at the Imperial Institut 
the President of the R.I.B.A. and a representative com- 
pany of architects and builders, with the object of visiting 
the exhibition. In the course of a speech after the 
luncheon, Mr. Hacking said that the object of the exhi- 
bition was to direct attention to the possible uses of 
timber from Empire sources with the object of increasing 
the utilisation of wood from the Dominions and Colonies 
\t the invitation of the Imperial Institute a number of 
merchants and manufacturers had participated in the 
exhibition, and a number of inquiries from prominent 
firms for. sources of supply of Empire timbers to replace 
those formerly obtained from foreign sources had beet 
received. The exhibitors reported that in many instances 
a large amount of business had ensued and that orders 
had been received not only from firms in Great Britain 
but also from firms in other countries. Mr. Hacking said 
the architects could be of tremendous assistance in helping 
forward the movement, and appealed to them to assist the 
Imperial Institute in popularising the Empire resources 
by specifying whenever possible Empire timber in their 
building and other contracts. Such action, he said, would 
be keenly appreciated by their overseas kinsmen, and 
would react on our prosperity at home. 





A Spanish publisher, Sefor Canosa, of Barcelona, has just 
issued the first volumes of a complete translation of 51! 
Banister Fletcher’s well-known History of Architecture on tl 
Comparative Method, of which the 8th English edition 
just appeared. 

This book has already been translated into Russian, and 
the present time negotiations are taking place for the prod 
tion of a French edition. 
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SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS’ 
DRAWINGS. 
By C. H. James [F’]. 
tly opened exhibition of the work of students 
School of Arts and Crafts, the wall space allotted 
architecture is very small, and only some twelve designs 
reshown ; and even these, with one exception, are denuded 
‘the half-inch details which, I understand, had been worked 
‘4 in each case. Before attempting any comment upon, or 
sticism of, the work shown, it is well to remember that the 
\rchitectural Design classes are only held in the evenings, and 
consequently all the work shown is by students W ho are engaged 
» offices during the day and have at the most six hours a week 
» which to work at the school. ‘The classes are conducted 
» quite different lines from those prevalent in day schools, 
nd as a rule each student completes only one design per 
ssion. But this design has to be most carefully worked out ; 
tis not a mere paper essay, but something that could actually 
e erected from the drawings shown ; something, that is to 
y, in Which construction, if it does not actually take prece- 
jence over design, is at least regarded as being of equal im- 
rtance. ‘he system has doubtless many advantages, but 
few short time esquisses—one, say, every term—would 
sist the cultivation of imagination in the students.* 
All the designs shown are good sound work, well presented, 
stly as working drawings and without frills. 
[he junior students have had as their subject this session 
small country house in a home county on a steeply-sloping 
te,’ and three very good solutions are shown. Mr. J. 
Harman's design is particularly noteworthy, as he has essayed, 
ith considerable success, the difficult task of running the long 
v of the house down the slope, and the roofing and distri- 
ition of the windows at different levels are well managed. 
Mr. Harrington and Myr. Frank Mason have more logically 
ut the long axis of the house parallel with the contours, and 
» pleasant houses are the result. 
» subject, ** An architect's office and house on a corner 
1a market town” has produced two very sound, if not 
nt, designs. Mr. Phillip’s design is presented in a very 
set of working drawings with a half-inch detail. The 
rance doorway and window over, forming a central feature 
stone on the brick facade, are, however, much too thin. 
Mr. Learner's design is better, but less well presented. 
\ concrete church by Mr. D. E. Nye very well expresses 


CENTRAL | 
EXHIBITION OF 


At the re 
tthe Cent 


the material of which it is to be constructed, and the tower 


graceful and well thought out. 


Mr. H. L.. Benton’s design for a cottage hospital is hung 
high as to be almost invisible, and seems to be somewhat 
n presentation and design. 
group of almshouses, designed by Mr. C. D. Buchanan, 


udor flavour in stone, is quite a pleasant group, though 


r centred arches to the colonnade seem to be too near 


igns for the headquarters of a bank in the City on 
ingular site are submitted by Mr. Osborne and 
The former shows imagination and skill in his 
nent of the subject. Vhe latter's design, though 
hardly sufficiently Imposing for the 
one of the * Big Five,”’ and would suffer by 
the \ Lidlai Bank which adjoins the 


nple, ts 


and enthusiasm which 

venings after, in most 
dias a busy office, and Mr. Caulfield 

| Oliver, who are responsible for the instruction, 
ratulated on the results obtained. 


In the 
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*NiIr. S. B. Caulfield, the Director of the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts, who has read Mr. James’s criticism, has sent 
the following note: 


Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
15 Baker Street, W.1 
4 Fune 1928. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A., 

Dear Sir,—Thank you for showing me the excellent notice 
Mr. C. H. James has written of the work of our students. 
We agree with Mr. James that an occasional esquisse would 
help in many ways, but attempts have not been encouraging, 
and for these reasons. The majority of the students nominally 
attend the school six to eight hours a week, but none give 
more than four hours of this to design. The classes are held 
from 7 to 9 p.m., and in practice it is impossible to rely on 
any group of students attending on a particular evening. Over- 
time at the office is our béte noire -—Yours very truly, 


S. B. Cautriecp [F,]. 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ LIBRARY. 


As recorded in the report of the Literature Standing 
Committee for 1925-26 (see Journal of 24 April 1926), 
many of the works belonging to the Society of Architects 
were selected for addition to the R.1.B.A. Collection when 
unification took place, and have proved to be very useful 
in both the Reference and Loan Libraries. Vhe 776 
books, excluding 19 volumes of separate issues of journals, 
made, with the 39 pamphlets, a total of 796 volumes, of 
which 112 were duplicate copies. 

Of this number, the 311 works placed in the Reference 
Library included 251 which were not already represented ; 
37 of which the library possessed different editions ; 
and 23 duplicates unsuitable for loan on account of age 
or value ; 485 works were placed in the Loan Library, 
as the reference library already possessed them, including 
164 new to that section and 321 extra copies of books 
already represented. 

A complete accession list (alphabetical, by authors) has 
been compiled in MS. and can be referred to in the 
Library on application. All the works have been entered 
in their respective places, in regard to both authors and 
subjects, in the catalogues of the Reference and Loan 
Libraries. The process of absorption being now com- 
plete. 


R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATION 
QUALIFYING FOR CANDIDATURE AS 
DISTRICT SURVEYOR IN LONDON. 
recently held, the following 


certificates of competency to 
perform the duties of District Surveyors : 


At the examination 
candidates were awarded 


P. S. Dixon, A.R.I.B.A. 
H.W. Humphry, A.R.1.B.A. 
T. H. Nunn. 
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Allied Societies 


Notices 
THE ESSEX SOCT y OF ARCHITECTS 
President : Sir CHARLES A. NICHO i, B M.A.Oxon, 
F.R.ILB.A 
A General Meeting of the Society will be he!d on Wednesday, 
13 June, at the Albert Hall, High Street, Colchester, at 6 p.m. 
H. Reilly, [.A., F.R.I.B.A., School of 
Architecture, University of Liverpool, will give a Lecture on 
‘** Liverpool Cathedral,’’ illustrated | intern slides. His 
Worship the Mavor of Colchester Bishop of Colchester 
and many other prominent civic authorities have promised 
to be present, together witl bers of the Colchester 
Archeological Society, and hat there will be a full 
ittendance on the part of members of the Societv. 
The following arrangement t en made by the Execu 
tive of the Colchester Chapter for the benefit of members 
generally. 


Professor C 


3p.m. <A conducted tour O points of interest 
in the town. the Castle. 
After the lecture member { Lion Hotel, 


High Street, Colchester, when the principal guests of the 


Members to 


occasion will be entertained to Dinner. ‘The Hotel is within 
a few seconds of the Albert l harge per head 5s 
Members who wish to take par function should send 
in their names as early as possible that suitable arrangements 
can be made. 

Visiting members from other Chapters should send in their 
names to the Secretary of their Chapter stating whether they 
propose to attend the meeting at Col ster or not, as 1t may 
be possible to arrange reduced railv fares for members 
travelling in a party. 

After the lecture a short Busine will be held to 
consider the following Resolution, proposed and recommended 
by the Council. 

“That Quantity Surveyors of recognised qualifications 
shall be admitted as a definite class of membership.” 

Also to decide what subscriptions shall be payable by such 
class and whether they should have votir 


\leeting 


g powers, 


D. \IARTIN-KAYE, 
Hon. Secretar, 


Reports of Meetings 


ESSEX SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS : 
WEST ESSEX CHAPTER 

A meeting of the Executive mmittee has held at the 
Church House, Market Place mford, at 5 p.m. on Friday, 
25 May 1928, Mr. J. J. Crowe, in tl 

Among those present Russell, S. J. 
3ond, C. M. Shiner, J. E. T Boston, H. B 
Cocker, C. H. Shaw, A rury, L. Berr J. Ollett. Wm. 
Evans, and S. P. Dales 

Apologies for absences : of interest in the sub- 
ject were received from Messt Hartley (headmaster of the 
Roval Liberty School. Romford), 3. Kittle, F. J. May, 
T.H. B. Scott, H. R. Bird i 

A statement of the object the gathering was presented b 
the chairman, after which lively discussion took place, in 
which the architects came in for their due share of criticism 
The whole tone, however, is of nstructive nature, and 
arising out of the discussior l t the schoolmasters of 
the district were ready to co-operate wit he architects in giving 
more attention to art and architecture, 1 that they were able 
to do so under their present regulations yr instance, a repre- 


sentative of one secondar\ | stated t such subjects as 


sanitation and ventilation and health were regular 
that a simple course of architecture, more particu! 
health point of view, would be most acceptable | 
masters suggested that recommendations as to table text. 
books, with memoranda regarding the course < tudi sug- 
gested, and if possible a course of lectures provid o 
masters only, by the Chapter, would be very mucl 
actual lectures direct to schoolchildren. 

With this end in view it was agreed that an 
be held on or about Monday, the 18th proxi notice of 
irrangements to be sent out. In default of this date, the 2st] 
proximo was suggested, and the hope was expr t 
County Society as a whole would co-operate in a short course: 
lectures for the schoolmasters in a convenient centre 
Romford, 

It is strongly desired that members should send in an 
ffers of assistance in this respect to the Chairman 


PROPOSED 


trom th 


€ school- 


eterablet 


meeting 


ed th it the 


1 
» SuCN as 


or Secretar 


SOUTH-EASTERN SOCIETY 0! 

ARCHITECTS. 

In connection with the proposed formation of loca 
societies in the South Eastern Counties, district 
meetings have been convened, at which draft bye-laws 
will be considered and officers appointed. ‘The dates 
and places of meetings of the four districts are as 
follows : 

Thursday, 7 June, at 4.3 
Brighton. 

Friday, 8 June, at 4.30, in the County Hotel, at Can- 
terbury. 

Monday, 11 June, at 4.30, in the Lion Hotel at Guild- 
ford. 

Tuesday, 12 June, at 4.30, in the Kentish Mansions at 
Tunbridge Wells. 

Following the meeting of the Tunbridge Wells 
Chapter a meeting of the whole society will be held 
for the consideration of the society’s bye-laws and the 
election of its officers on Tuesday, 12 June, at about 
six o’clock, in the Kentish Mansions at ‘Tunbridge 
Wells. At this meeting Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Vice- 
President R.I.B.A., will be present to address the 
members. At each of the four chapter meetings at 
srighton, Canterbury, Guildford, and Tunbridge 
Wells, Mr. MacAlister has also promised to be present 
to address the members. 

All architects and their assistants in the area are 
strongly urged to make a definite effort to attend the 
meeting of the chapter which is most convenient f 
them, and if possible they should endeavour to be a 
the general meeting of the Society at Tunbridge Wells 
at 6 p.m. on Tuesday, 12 June, 1928. 

Mr. R. Goulburn Lovell, A.R.I.B.A., of % 
Moritz, Upper Avenue, Eastbourne, is acting as Hor 
Secretary pro tem, and would be glad to hear fron 


1 
the 


in the Old Ship Hotel at 


members and others who propose attending any o! 
meetings, in order that comfortable accommodation ma 
be provided. 
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Obituary 


R. LANGTON COLE [F]. 


t Langton Cole, F.R.I.B.A., architect to the Royal 
\lbert Hal! and to the National Hospital, Queen Square, and 
late architect to the Stock Exchange, died at Sutton, Surrey, on 
Sunday, 27 Mav, at the age of seventy. 

The last surviving child of Mr. John Jenkins Cole, who was 
Jso architect to the Stock Exchange in his time, he was edu- 

ited at the ( ity of London School under Dr. E. A. Abbott, and 
was apprent ced to his father, entering his office in 1874. He 
so served under the late Professor Eagles, and studied at the 
\rchitectural Association, where he won prizes. For two years 
he was in partnership with the late Mr. E. 'T’. Perrott, and from 
|890 to 1925 Was architect to the Stock Exchange, being respon- 
sible for various alterations and additions. For the National 
Hospital he designed the convalescent home at East Finchley, 
ind a new operating theatre, and he also built the jubilee block, 
the new sanitary tower, and the nurses’ home for the City of 
London Chest Hospital. From 1904 to 1926 he carried out 

arious Works at the Acland Home at Oxford, including the 
theatre, the lodge, and the remodelling of Felsted House, and 
healso built a residence for the Bursar of New College and other 
houses in the city. Mr. Cole was appointed in 1907 architect to 
the Royal Albert Hall, where he carried out certain alterations. 
His other works, in addition to factories and private houses, 
included the Rubber Exchange, extensions at Radley College 
and Dartford Hospital. He wrote articles on hospital construc- 
tion in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL, and reviews on architecture and 
engineering in the Stationers’ Almanac. Mr. Cole was a 
widower, and leaves five daughters. 

W. H. PERTWEE [F’]. 

Mr. Pertwee was a son of the late Mr. James Frederick 
Pertwee, of Red House, Rettingdon, and Snaresbrook. He was 
born at Rettingdon, and educated at Felstead School. Before 
coming to Chelmsford Mr. Pertwee practised at Clifford’s Inn, 
London, in partnership with Mr. T. J. Hart. He came to 
Chelmsford in 1900, and entered into partnership with the late 
Mr. Charles Pertwee. He carried out work in various parts of 
the country. 

Some years ago he was at work on a building and fell from 
the roof, severely injuring his back. He never quite recovered 
from the effects of this accident, and since September last 
had been in failing health. His death occurred on 23 March 
1928. He was a director of the Baddow Brewery Co. and 
Chelmsford and Essex Building Society. 


GEORGE CRAIG [L.}. 


Mr. Craig, who died on 18 April, practised at Leith. He 
acted as assistant for six years to Dr. R. R. Anderson and the 
late Mr. John Lessels, Edinburgh, while studying at the Royal 
Institution, Edinburgh, and the Leith School of Arts. Mr. 
Craig carried out a number of important commissions, not only 
in Leith but over the greater part of Scotland, and even as far as 
the Continent. He won the first prize in an open competition 
for Trinity Academy. Among the works designed by him 
are Lochend Road School, Leith Academy, and the Saint 
Kilpatrick’s School. Mr. Craig took an active part in public 
work and was a keen Freemason. 


RODERIC CAMERON [F.]. 


Trained in the office of the late Dr. Ross, LL.D., 
Inverness, afterwards eight years assistant to the late Sir 
Rowand Anderson, and for some years practising on his own 
wcount in Edinburgh, Mr. Cameron came to Aberfeldy for 
health reasons some thirty years ago, when he entered into 
partnership with the late Mr. Bell, architect and civil engineer. 


Mr. Robe 


THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS 


He was responsible for many important buildings, including 
churches, schools and private residences throughout Edin- 
burgh and the North of Scotland, and since coming to Aberfeldy 
many buildings in the town and district have been executed to 
his designs. Of a studious and retiring disposition, Mr. 
Cameron was much sought after, and his loss will be deeply 
felt by al! who knew him. He was 68 vears of age and leaves 
a widow, a son and a daughter. 


MALCOLM S. McCALLUM [4.]. 

We regret to announce the death in March of Mr. Malcolm 
S. McCallum, of Cullen, Banffshire, as the result of a motor 
accident, which occurred in October last. Mr. McCallum, 
who was elected an Associate in 1921, was 43 years of age, 
and served his apprenticeship with Messrs. Cullen, Lockhead & 
Brown, Hamilton. Having a desire to take up estate architect 
work, Mr. McCallum accepted an appointment under the 
Arran Estates Office in Arran, and eventually in Cullen under 
the Seatield Estates. The latter appointment carried with it 
the privilege of undertaking private work, and in that con- 
nection he was responsible for considerable local work in 
Banffshire, including extensions to the hospitals at Portsoy 
and Grantown-on-Spey, Ruthven R.I. Hall, Whitehills War 
Memorial, in addition to numerous villas, bungalows, etc. 


The Annual Elections 


The results of the Annual Elections are recorded in 
the subjoined report of the Scrutineers, which was read 
at the General Meeting on Monday, 4 June. 

The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes for the 
election of the Council and Standing Committees for 
the Session 1928-29 beg to report as follows :— 

1,122 envelopes were received—383 from Fellows, 451 
from Associates and 288 from Licentiates. The result of 
the election is as follows :— 

COUNCIL, 1928-1929. 
PRESIDENT.—Walter John Tapper (unopposed). 
Past-PRESIDENTS.—Sir Reginald Blomfield (unopposed) ; 

Edward Guy Dawber (unopposed). 

VicE-PRESIDENTS.—Edwin Stanley Hall (unopposed) ; 
Henry Vaughan Lanchester (unopposed) ; George Churchus 
Lawrence (Bristol) (unopposed); Maurice Everett Webb 
(unopposed). 

Hon. SECRETARY.—Sydney Decimus Kitson (unopposed). 

MEMBERS OF CoUNCIL.—FELLOWS.—FElected : Henry Victor 
Ashley, 669 votes; Professor Stanley Davenport Adshead, 
641 ; Major Hubert Christian Corlette, 592 ; Francis Thomas 
Verity, 57 Sir Banister Flight Fletcher, 536 ; Walter Cave, 
498.——Not Elected : Edmund Bertram Kirby, 481 ; Percy 
Edward Thomas, 480 ; Francis Jones, 447 ; George Topham 
Forrest, 422; Henry Philip Burke Downing, 408; Philip 
Dalton Hepworth, 385. 1,074 voting papers were received, 
of which 16 were invalid. 

AssOcIATE MEMBERS OF CouNCIL.—Elected : Harold Chalton 
Bradshaw, 662 votes; Michael Theodore Waterhouse, 581 ; 
John Douglas Scott, 334. Not Elected : Robert Norman 
Mackellar, 304; Edgar Allen Davey Tanner, 244; Reginald 
Arthur Rix, 233; Walter Monckton Keesey, 232; William 
Harding Thompson, 213; Harold William Chester. 149 ; 
John Batty, 96. 1,074 voting papers were received, of which 
36 were invalid. 

LICENTIATE MEMBERS OF CoUuNCIL.—Elected : Captain 
Augustus Seymour Reeves, 602 votes; Lieut.-Col. Percy 
Alfred Hopkins, 593.- Not Elected : Joseph William Den- 
nington, 453; John Nicholas Patrick Conlan, 344. 1,074 
voting papers were received, of which 16 were invalid. 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED KING- votes ; Francis Robert ‘Taylor, 658 ; Reginald incis Gu 
DOM OR THE IRISH FREE STATI Six Representatives from the Aylwin, 583. Not Elected : Samuel Georg: 6 
Northern Province of England.—Francis Jones (Mancheste1 Reginald Minton ‘Taylor, 402. 1,056 voting 
Society of Architects); one Representative to be appointed received, of which 32 were invalid. 
by the Liverpool Architectural Societ Charles Matthew 
Ellison Hadfield (Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District 
Society of Architects and Surveyors); James Henrv Martin- 
dale (Northern Architectural Association) ; one Representa- 
tive to be appointed by the York and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society; T. Butler Wilsor t Yorkshire Archi 
tectural Society). Five Representatiz ye the Vidland 
Province of England).—Edward Thomas Allcock (Leicester and 
Leicestershire Society of Architects) ; Ernest Chawner Bewla‘ 
(Birmingham Architectural Associati James William 
Fisher (Northamptonshire Association of Architects) ; Stanley 
John Wearing (Norfolk and Norwicl ciation of Archi- 
tects) ; John Woollatt (Nottingham and Derby Architectural AssociaTes.—Elected : Henry Castree Hughe 
Societv). Four Representatives from the suthern Province of Professor Frank Stephen Granger, 790; Grahame Burnel| 
England —Thomas Overburv (W societv of Architects) : Tubbs, 789 ; Harold William Chester, 710; Arthur Trystan 
Harold Svdney Rogers (Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Edwards, 659 ; Andrew Laurence Noel Russell, 627.——Not 
Association) ; _ 3enjamin Priestley Shit Devon and Cornwall ‘lected : Professor Lionel Bailey Budden, 614 Elean 
Architectural Society) ; John Arthur Smith (Hampshire and Katherine Dorothy Hughes, 601. 1,031 voting papers were 
Isle of Wight Architectural As ition). Four Representatives received, of which 11 were invalid. 
of Allied Societies in Scotland ominated by the Council of LICENTIATES.—Arthur Baldwin Hayward Inopposed 
the Incorporation of Architects in Scotlat James Kennedy Edwin Morecombe Hick (unopposed), Frederick Herbert 
Hunter (Glasgow); Frank harles ars (Edinburgh) ; Mansford (unopposed). 

James Brown Nicol (Aberdeen -orge Penrose Kennedy : ie ty bl : ae = ay 
Young (Perth). One Representati the South Wales Institut PRACTICE Platt ci COMMITTEE. ~FELI ows. —Elected 
of Archies —~Chaten Samal Thomas Geames Teo Henry Victor Ashley, 685 votes ; Sir Banister Flig! t Fletcher 
itmaaintices. of tied Sasi ix Palal--Peciiman 640 ; Sydney Joseph Latchell, 577; John Alan Slater, 574 
Frederick Chatterton, 546; Edmund Bertram kirby, 534 
David Barclay Niven, 526; Herbert Arthur Welch, 516 
Francis Thomas Verity, 511; George Churchus Lawrence 
455. Not Elected : William Ernest Watson, 454; Perc 

REPRESENTATIVES OI : A ED SOCIETY N THE BRrivisH Edward Thomas, 422; Bernard John Dicksee, 390 ; Edward 
DOMINION OVERSEAS .— l'o ve URESES Py ee On il of Charles Philip Monson, 381 ; Gilbert Henry Lovegrove, 
each of the following i ne r hite tura Institute of T Butler Wilson, 346 ; William Henry Dashwood Caple. 
Canada, the Federal ( ee et eee Institutes e 288 ; Augustus Alban Hamilton Scott, 283: George Penrose 
Architects, the New Zealand Institu f Architects, the Kennedy Young, 274; William Henry Gunton, 269 
Institute of South African Architect Percival Maurice Fraser, 265; George Blair Imrie, 262 

REPRESENTATIVE OI Hi RCHI \I Ass I Robert George Muir, 167. 1,073 voting papers were received 
(LONDON).—Willian enry Ar inopposed of which 35 were invalid. 


Ort, 466: 
ers Were 


LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE Elected 
Martin Shaw Briggs, 859 votes ; Louis # r, 7043 Arthur 
Stratton, 745; Major Hubert Christian ( t 
Arthur Hamilton Moberly, 719 ; John Murra 
Arthur Edward Henderson, 641; Henry Phili; 1 
Downing, 633; Walter Hindes Godfrey, ( Arthy 
Stanley George Butler, 594. Not Elected: Hi 1 Stratt 
Davis, 593; Sir Alfred Brumwell Thomas, 581 
Gordon Hake, 531; William Henry Ansell, 4 
Evill, 366. 1,031 voting papers were received 
were invalid. 


Rudolph Maximilian Butler (Roy istitute of the Architects 
of Ireland) ; Edwin Riddell ined ster Society of Archi 
tects). 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THI \CIATION rECTS, AssociAtTes.—’Thomas Scott Barnes (unopposed), George 
VEYORS AND ‘TECHNICAI ISTAN William Hent i eona Elkington (unopposed), Harry Valentine Milne 
(unopposed) “merson (unopposed), William Henry Hamlyn (unopposed 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BoARD OF ARK EDUCA hn Douglas Scoit (unopposed), Charles Woodward (ur 


Henry Martineau FI! 


CHAIRMEN OF THE 
STANDING COMMITTEI votes ; Jose ‘ : J» ae aoe 
Seymour Reeves, 691 —~Not Elected : Malcolm Wave 


HONORARY AUDITORS lenry Albert Sau nopposed Matts, 614. 1,073 voting papers were received, of whicl 
James Maclaren Ross (unop 


vere invalid. 
ART STANDING Co 


LICENTIATES.—Flected : Frederic “r 1 85 
ph William Denington, 


é : SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE FELLOWS 

otuart Goodhart-Rend ’ Herbert Duncan Searles Wood, 575 votes ; \Jan 

Charles Henry Holden, 804 : Ss te \lunby, 833; Dr. Raymond Unwin, 808; William 

Francis Winton Ne inder Harvey, 799 ; Robert John Angel, 742 ; Ma 

Louis Emanuel J. G Frederick Skipper, 716; George Reginald Farrow 

E Lewis Solomon, 634; William Edward Vernon ( 
Ernest Hollyer Evans, 593. Not Elected 
Hope, 566; James Ernest Franck, 563; RK 
Smith, 553; Arthur William Kenyon, 551 

Associates. Elected \ I 3 «votes ; sodfrey Pearson, 423. 1,061 voting papers were r¢ 

William Harding hor r 1 I l‘heodor vhich 12 were invalid. 

Wate rhouse, I t t tor 4 6: 7 \ 

Humphre T kar tor 7 st I le ' 


1, 
ay 


ird Arthur Hunt, 


lected : Gilbe 


635; Philip 


ere re 


SSOCIATES Elected : Hope Javenal, S71 vote 

| \ ler Hooper, 848; Edwin Gunn, 811; Per 

Miller, 655.— t bea nald r Dunca 5 3° arnet, 791; Charles Stanley White. 700; Eric Le 

~naradipenuption 3h j "4 A pe ener 2 Not Elected : William Thomas Benslyn, 616 ; 

sige es eae , Ernest Mayhew, 528. 1,061 voting papers were rece! 
LLICENTIATES lected rcl l St outar, 76 which 19 were invalid. 
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LicenTIAes.—Elected : Percy John Waldram, 733 votes ; 
\lfred Hens» Barnes, 635 ; George Nathaniel Kent, 614.—\ 
Vot Elect Lieut.-Col. Percy Alfred Hopkins, 600 ; John 
Nicholas Vatrick Conlan, 336. 1,061 voting papers were 
which 21 were invalid. 

The Scrutineers wish to place on record their deep sense 
of loss by the death of Mr. Henry Lovegrove, who had acted 
ss their Chairman for the past five years. 

a FE. J. W. Hiner [F.]. 
Chairman. 
Ernest G. ALLEN [F.] 
F. B. NiGHTINGALE [F.} 
T. FRANK GREEN [F.]} 
W.C. Syme [L.] 
C. H. Freeman [L.] 


received, « 


ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.I.B.A. 
The following were elected as Students at the meeting 
of the Council held on 4 June 1928 : 
Boardman, Humphrey Colman: How Hill, Ludham, 
Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
Fletcher, Janet : 52 Campden Hill Square, W.8. 
Lowes, Walter Edward : The Homes, Hextable, Swanley, 
Kent. 
Peacock, Kenneth John Renshaw : 
Lane, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Selby, Robert Barney Jack: 34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
Waddington, James Hilary Sheffield : 101 Beaufort 
Mansions, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
Walker, Lewis Maitland Homery : 1 Belsize Park 
Gardens, Hampstead. 


Rhives, Blackhall 


R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATIONS. 


The R.I.B.A. Statutory Examinations for the Office of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Acts, or 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, will be held 
at the R.I.B.A., London, on 17, 18, 19 October 1928. 

The closing date for receiving applications for admission 
to the examinations, accompanied by the fee of £3 3s., is 
1 October 1928. 

Full particulars of the examinations and application 
forms can be obtained from the Secretary R.1.B.A. 


Notices 
THE SIXTEENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Sixteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1927-28 will be held on Monday, 18 June 19285, 
at 8.30 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Business) 
held on 4 June 1928 ; formally to admit members attend- 
ing for the first time since their election. 

To present the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, A.R.A., F.S.A., Past-President R.I.B.A. 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, BATH, 
20-23 JUNE 1928. 

Members who intend to be present at the Annual Con- 
ference in Bath are requested to send to the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. as soon as possible the fly-leaf attached to the 
programme that was issued with the JOURNAL on 12 May. 


NOTICES 


— 
J# 


The alternative visit arranged by the Bath & Portland 
Stone Firms, Ltd., on Thursday afternoon, 21 June, will 
be to Wraxall Manor, and not to South Wraxall Quarries 
as previously arranged. 
R.I.B.A. SCALE OF CHARGES FOR HOUSING 
WORK. 


The Special Committee on the Working of the Scale of 
Charges have been asked to report upon the necessity 
or desirability of revising the R.I.B.A. Scale of Charges 
for Housing Work (printed on pages 613-6 of the current 
Kalendar). With the object of assisting the Committee in 
their task, members are asked to send their comments on 
this Scale to the Secretary, R.I.B.A.,9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 
3 DECEMBER 1928. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 3 Dec- 
ember 1928 they should send the necessary nomination 
forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Saturday, 
29 September 1928. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, Clause 4 (6) and (c ii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nomination. 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND SURVEYORS 
DEFENCE UNION, LIMITED. 

It would seem that the circular ‘‘ A’ issued by the 
Defence Union containing information relating to its 
objects has conveyed to some members of the Institute 
the idea that the Union is an organisation formed outside 
of, and in some way in rivalry with, the R.I.B.A. Possibly 
this is due to the fact that the Union is a separate body and 
that its offices are at 28 Bedford Square and not at Conduit 
otreet. 

However this may be, the Council of the R.I.B.A. 
desires to remove any misapprehension and to state that 
the Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors Defence Union, 
Limited, was formed under the auspices of and with the 
sanction and support of the R.I.B.A.,and has permission 
to indicate this in its circulars. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. urges all eligible members 
of the Institute who have not yet joined the Union to 
do so without delay and as a matter of course, not only in 
their professional interests, but with the object of estab- 
lishing firmly a Defence organisation founded by members 
of the Institute and carried on under the auspices of and 
with the hearty support and approval of the Council. 

All communications relating to the Defence Union 
should be addressed to 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, where accommodation has been placed at its 
disposal by the Council of the Institute. 
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THE NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS 
INSURANCE ACTS. 

The attention of architects is called to the advantages of 
their insurable staff insuring through :— 

THE ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ 

SOCIETY 

(for Men) 1s. 6d. per week, gd. of which is 
payable by the employer 


APPROVED 
Contributions 


Health 
Insurance 
Benefits 
Old-Age 


Pensions 


Sickness Benefit : up to 22s. per week. 
Disablement Benefit : up to 11s. per week. 
Maternity Benefit : up to 54s 

10s. per week from age of 65 ; similar amount 
paid to wife of insured person, on her attaining 
65. ‘These pensions are paid irrespective of 
possession of other private means. 

Full cost of dental treatment. 

Full cost of optical treatment (including 


Additional 
Health 
Insurance 
Benefits 


glasses). 

Part or full cost of surgical operations. 

Part or full cost of maintenance in nursing 
homes, hospitals or convalescent homes. 

Part or full cost of provision of trained nurses 
during serious illness 

Cash grants to members in 
through illness. 

Help us to help you by applying for membership in :— 
The Architects’ & Surve \pproved Society, 
26 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1 

Herbert M. Adamson, Secretary. 


financial distress 


Competitions 


INSTITUTION FOR 
RICKMANS- 


THE ROYAL MASONIC 
GIRLS: SENIOR SCHOOL AT 
WORTH PARK 


I'he General Committee of the Royal Masonic Institu- 
tion for Girls invite Architects of British Nationality to 
submit designs for a new Senior School proposed to be 
built on a site of some 200 acres known as Rickmansworth 
Park, at Rickmansworth. 

Assessor: Mr. Henry V. Ashley, F : 

Premiums: £750, £500, £400, £300, £200. 

Last day for sending in designs: 5 Se edi’ 1928 

Last day for questions: 1 March 1928. 

‘Total cost not to exceed £350,000 

Conditions of the above competition may be obtained 
from the Secretary, The Koyal Masonic Institution for 

Girls, 31, Great Queen Street, W.C.2 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHAMPTON 
PROPOSED NEW TOWN HALL. 


The County Borough Council of Southampton propose 
to erect a new Town Hall in West Marlands, and invite 
architects to submit designs 

Assessor: Mr. H. Austen Hall, F.R 
£500, £300, £150. Last day for 
30 July 1928. Last day ced Questions, 
Total cost not to exceed 5,000 

Conditions of the nae ‘comapetition may be obtained 
from The Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 


I.B.A. Premiums ; 
sending in designs, 
20 April 1928. 


STITUTE OF BRITIS 


H ARCHITECTS 


jlune 1925 


BOROUGH OF LEWISHAM: PROPOS: 
HALL, SHOPS AND OFFICE 

The Lewisham Borough Council invite 
British birth and nationality to submit desi 
petition for the Town Hall, Shops and Offic 
to be erected on the site of the East side of, ar 
the present Town Hall buildings. 

Assessor: Mr. Winton Newman, F.R.1I.}3.A. Pre- 
miums, £350, £250, £150. Last day for 
designs, 14 July 1928. 

Conditions of the above competition may 
from The Town Clerk, Town Hall, Lewisha: 

COMPETITION FOR CONCRETE Ii 

The British Portland Cement Associatio: 
offering awards for the best concrete hoi 
during the current year. These awards are offered for 
work that has been actually designed and cor 

The prize awards will be as follows :— 

To Architects: First, £100; second, £50 
To Builders : First, £50; second, £25. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber [F.] has agreed to act as Assessor 
Any concrete house or bungalow, the contract price of 
which is from {£500 to £2,000, designed and erected i 
Great Britain, under the supervision of an architect, js 
eligible. 

The actual construction must be completed by the end 
of 1928, in order that the prizes may be awarded earl 
in 1929. Architects who intend entering for this compe- 
tition should apply for an entry form A, which must b: 
returned on or before 29 September 1928. 
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Members’ Column 


-ARTNER WANTED. 

VERTISER, 35 Years in successful practice in We 
requires a Partner Apply Box 2558, co The Secret: 
yg Conduit Street, London, W.1 

PRACTICE OR PARTNERSHIP WANTI D 

\IEMBER (age 41) with provincial practice, which he has 
on for the last eighteen vears, but which is at present 
through severe locel industrial depression, desires to 
genuine, well-established practice or partnership 
tanding Apply Box 1538, c/o The Secretary R.I.B 
Street, London, W.1. 

APPOINTMENT VACANT. 

Messrs. YOUNG AND MACKENZIE, F.R.I.B.A., 143 
Provident Buildings, Belfast, North Ireland, require Junior Assistar 
vith general experience, working drawings, details, et \py 
direct, stating experience, qualifications, salary, et« 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION 

cisige yw ot the Institute with a West-End office, having a roor 

desires to meet another architect with a view to sharing ac 

ndation and running expenses.—Apply Box 7474 ( 
tary R.I.B.A., g Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


2.1.B.A. with an office in the West End desires to meet ar 
irchitect with a view to sharing accommodation and r 
expenses Apply Box 2118, c o The Secretary R.I.B.A 
Street, London, W.1. 


\ssoctaTE of the Institute with offices in Lincoln’ 

as fine large room to let with service attendance for entr 
Woul d suit provincial firm requiring London _ oftice 
Open to discuss conditions with suitable applicant wt 
principal and Member of the Institute-—App!v Box 662 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W 
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TO LET. 
ro Ler Bedford Row Office, 14 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft. 6 in., with small 
, g 8 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in. Close to Chancery Lane ‘Tube 
{52 per annum. Cleaning 4s. per week. Share of 


imhone and clerk could be arranged with other Architects. 
le ¢ 


\aply Box 4292, ¢ 0 The Secretary R.I.B.A., g Conduit Street, 


yndon, W 
ROOM TO LET. 
uirecr offered private room in Temple. Electric light and 
per week inclusive or 15s. net. Other Architects in 
Z yms.—Apply Box 5115, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 
Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
Will the writer of this advertisement please communicate by 
rer or telephone with the Editor R.1.B.A. JouRNAL *] 


Minutes XIX 


SESSION 1927-1928. 

At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Business) of the Session> 
127-1928, held on Monday, 4 June 1928, at 8 p.m. 

Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., President, in the Chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 25 Fellows (including 
1; Members of Council), 8 Associates (including 2 Members 
} Council), 6 Licentiates (including 2 Members of Council). 

The Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting held on 
21 Mav 1928 having been published in the JouRNAL were taken 
s read, confirmed, and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

Mr. Rhoderic Cameron, elected Fellow 1926. 

Mr. Robert Langton Cole, elected Associate 1889, Fellow 
1go2. 

Mr. John Harding, elected Licentiate 1912. 

Mr. Albert Charles Williams, elected Licentiate 1g1t. 

Sir George Frampton, R.A., LL.D., F.S.A., elected an 
Hon. Associate 1900. 

\nd it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their 
ss be entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy 
ind condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The Chairman announced that by a resolution of the Council 

following had ceased to be a member of the Royal Institute : 
As Associate. 
James Wilfred RouGu. 
The following candidates for Membership were elected by 
show of hands : 
AS FELLOWS [24]. 
Banks : WILLIAM ARTHUR [4. 1920], Stockport. 
CAMPBELL : DUNCAN ALEXANDER [4. 1920], Liverpool. 
DickINSON : WILLIAM Francis, J.P. [4. 1909], 
Somerset. 
Drewirrr : Cotrn Minors [4. 1907], Montreal, Canada. 
Gimour : ‘THomMas GiLcurist [4. 1912], Glasgow. 
Murray : Coin Hay [4. 1913]. 
PRESTWIC! Ernest, M.A. (Liverpool) [+. 
Lanes 
Price: WiLtiAM JosePpH [4. 1925], Nairobi. 
RussELL : ANDREW LAURENCE NOEL [4 1912]. 
WHEELER : EpwWin Paut [4. 1902]. 
Waite : THEODORE HaANsForD [4. 1919]. 


‘Taunton, 


1918], Leigh, 


And the following Licentiates who are qualified under 
Section IV, Clause 4 ¢ (ii) of the Supplemental Charter 
T1925: 
\BRAMS : HeRBERT JOHN SINCLAIR. 

KER: ‘THOMAS Henry, Colchester. 


: Joun Hinron, Inverness. 


MINUTES 


HARBER : WILLIAM FRANCIs, Hastings. 

OaTLeY : JOSEPH GEORGE. 

Parkes : ERNEST HADDEN. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the Qualify- 
ing Examination :- 

ANAG : GEORGE, Liverpool. 

BONELLA : VALENTINE. 

CHARLES : JOHN ACHESON, Barrow-in-Furness. 

LENNOX : GAVIN, Glasgow. 

MacMarty : DaNreEL WALTER, Glasgow. 

Matruews : RicHarD, Nantwich, Cheshire. 

SYME: JOHN Stuart, York. 

AS ASSOCIATES [49]. 

Barton : Harry AusTIN [Passed five years’ course at the 
Technical College, Cardiff. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], South Farnborough. 

BENHAM : HELEN Mary [Final]. 

BovuILLon : Ernest LINDEN, B.Arch. (McGill) [Passed five 
vears’ course at McGill University, Montreal. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], Montreal, Canada. 

Brown : Henry JOHN [Final], Leeds. 

Byers : JOHN [Final], Birmingham. 

CHAPMAN : Ertc Wess [Final], Sheffield. 

CuHILDs : WILFRID CHARLEs [Special], Yeovil. 

CHIPPINDALE : FRANK [Passed five years’ course at the Leeds 
College of Art. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], Otley, 
Yorkshire. 

COHEN : JAcos [Final]. 

Cooper: HuGH CHRISTOPHER Dunstan, B.Arch. (McGill) 
| Passed five vears’ course at McGill University, Montreal. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

CRAWFORD : DouGias Linpesay [Passed five vears’ course 
at the Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], Gourock, Renfrewshire. 

CRICKMAY : COLIN Rosser [Passed five vears’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professiona! Practice], 
Redhill. 

Dain : Ceci [Final], Manchester. 

Easton : RONALD PERN [Special], Perth, Western Australia. 

EpDWARDs : DonaLpb ‘THoMas [Final]. 

Eviis: Mary Feopore Rutu [Passed five years’ course at 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice]. 

ENGLAND : NORMAN RopeRICk [Final], St. Annes-on-the-Sea. 

FARMAN : ALBERT LAWRENCE [Special]. 

GARDINER : KENNETH EDWARD FREDERICK [Final]. 

GARDNER : EDWIN ALEXANDER [Passed five vears’ course at 
McGill University, Montreal. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Ottawa, Canada. 

GARTHSIDE : Eric, B.Arch. (Sydney) [Special Exemption]. 

GovuGH : GERALD CHARLES PURCELL [Final]. 

Ha.i : GeorGe ALBERT Victor, B. Arch. (Liverpool) [Passed 
five vears’ course at the School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Hong Kong. 

Hoppay : RALPH [Final]. 

JerrReY : JOHN [Final], Paisley. 
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Lipp : ALEXANDER ERNEST CHRISTIAN [Passed five vears’ course 
at the Glasgow School of Architecture I xempted trom 
Final Examination after ]| ng | nation in Profes- 
sional Practice _ Gk: sot 

MacGEAGH : JOHN [Speci } 

MONSON : JOHN WILLIAM S on, B.A Cantab) [Passed five 
vears’ course at the Architectur tior Exempted 
from Final Examunatior ter } i! Examination in 
Professional Practice 

MorcGan : RicHARD GEOR NI. 5 Birmingham 

NortH : Epwin SAMUEL [Passed ft ( at the 
Architectural Association, Exempted Final imina 
tion after passing Examination in Professior ictice] 

PATERSON : Ertc ARNOLD [Fin Sheff 

PERRY REGINALD SELBy, B.Arch IcGill) [Passed five 
vears’ course at McGill Univer \lontreal. Exempted 
from Final Examination af sing Examination in 
Professional Practice], \iontre Canad 

PHILLIPS : RONALD ALFRED [Final], Bournemouth 

QuINcEY : MARGARET ANNE DE QUINCI Passed five years 
course at London University School of Architecture 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], Wokir 

ROBERTSON : GEORGE WILLIAM [Final], Glasgow 

ROBERTSON : HuGH DouG tas, B.Arch. (McGill) [Passed five 
vears’ course at McGill University, Montre Exempted 


from Final Examination after | Examination in 





Professional Practice], Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
SAISE : ALFRED JOHN [Final], Bristol 
Scott : ALEXANDER THOMSON [Special Exer ption}], 
SHERREN : BRIAN COURTENAY [I 
SOMERVILLE : WILLIAM LYON [Speci Toronto, Canada 
STACKHOUSE : EDWIN STANLEY [Special], Burnley 
STOKES : LEONARD GEORG! Passed five ears’ course at 
London University Scl f Architecture Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice] 
"THOMSON : STEWART LLOYD [Fina 
WALKER: RICHARD MELVII Passed five vears’ course at 
the Architectural Association xernpted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice] 
Warp: Basit Rosert [Special Exemptior Rangoon, Burma 
WATERMAN : FREDERICK [Special 
WATSON : CHARLES SPENCER OWEN [Speci 
WEIR : WILLIAM GRANT [Fina Montreal, Canada 
Wooprow ALAN [Passed five vear course at the Archi 
tectural Association. Exempted 1al Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice] 
AS HON. ASSOCIATI 
Daviss : HuGn, H.M1. Staff Inspecto echnical Schools 
The Scrutineers’ Reports giving the result f the Annual 
Election of the Council, the Standing Committees and the Hon 
Auditors were read. ‘The Chairman d red the officers mem- 
bers of the Council, the Standing Committees, and the Hon 
Auditors duly elected in accordance therewith 
On the motion of the Chairmar te of thanks was passed 





by acclamation to the Scrutineers for their irs 1n connection 
with the elections. 

The formal business of the General Meeting having con 
cluded, the President invited members to join in a private and 
informal discussion on subje nal interest or diffi- 
culty. The views of membet é ilso invited upon the ques 
tion of new premises for the R.I.B.A ; 

The meeting terminated at 10.; 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE A.B.S. OPTIONAL POLI 


The Architects’ Benevolent Society offers 


. , attractive 

‘“'Ten Years Optional Policy ” particular! signed to 
interest the young architect. ‘The special ire of the 
policy is that it avoids the necessity of a decision at the 
outset as to the ultimate form and amount of the policy. 
For the first ten years under this scheme full sum 
assured is payable in the event of death, premium 


payable being less than that for an ordi 
With-Profit Assurance. If death should 
the first ten years, the return in cash is ve 
pared with the amount of the premiums paid 

For example, in the case of a man aged thirty a policy 
for {1,000 can be obtained for a quarter] 
£5 12s. 11d. (or annually £21 10s.). 

At the end of ten vears the assured has the choice of 
one of the following four different forms of benefit :-— 

1. ‘he Policy may be continued at the same premium 
for the full amount assured as an ordinary Whole-Life 
With-Profit Assurance for £1,000. 

2. The assurance may be continued at the same 
premium, as a With-Profit Endowment Assurance for a 
reduced amount, e.g., £766 maturing at age 65, £660 at 
age 60, or {£542 at 55. 

3. The full amount assured, viz., £1,000, may be con- 
tinued as a With-Profit Endowment Assurance at an 
increased annual premium, e.g., £31 13s. 4d. payable at 
age 65, £39 5s. 10d. at 60, or £53 at 55. 

4. The payment of the premium may cease altogether 
and the policy be converted into a fully paid-up With- 
Profits Assurance, either Whole Life or Endowment, as 
desired. (Whole Life £331, Endowment £270 at 65, 
£251 at 60, or £228 at 55 

Special ‘‘ House Purchase ’’ Option.—If after five years 
the assured should require an advance towards the purchase 
of a house under the Architects’ Benevolent Society “ House 
Purchase Scheme” (applicable only in Great Britain), the 
policy may be used as part of the collateral security for 
the loan. If this were done a considerable saving could 
be made. 

N.B.—Under options (1) to (4) the policy will be 
be entitled to share in protits declared in_ respect 
of the period after ten years, so that the figures 
quoted above will be considerably increased. 

It should be noted that, unlike all other schemes of 
convertible assurance, the premiums are not increased 
when the change is made, unless an Endowment Assur- 
ance for the full amount of the policy is chosen, and, even 
then, no further medical examination is required. 

Please write for particulars and special terms to the 
Secretary, Architects’ Benevolent Society, 9 Condutt 
Street, W. 
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It is desired to point out that the opinions of 
writers of articles and letters which appear in the 
R.1.B.A. JouRNAL must be taken as the individual 
opinions of their authors and not as representative 
expression of the Institute. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
Dates OF PUBLICATION.—1928: 23 June; 
11 August ; 22 September; 13 October. 





14 July; 
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